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C6e Hegenn of ttt jrounticr'0 Oreams. 



I. THE FAIRIES' FRAY. 

T EOFRIC was a mighty thane, great in the possession of 
■^ this world's goods, great in favour with his sovereign, 
greater still in the integrity of his heart, greatest of all in his 
humility and in his devotion— in the midst of worldly duties 
and in spite of worldly drawbacks — to God's service. Earl 
Leofric had ridden forty miles, and only once drawn rein to rest 
himself and his stout charger all the weary way, all the dusty 
broiUng way that an August day in merrie England in,the days 
before the Conquest must have been. 

The sun was setting behind the Cambrian mountains when 
he climbed the Hampton Heights, above,^we!!, not the grey 
old town so full of life and work, and joy and misery, as we 
who know it now should describe it, but above a little rather 
miserable Saxon hamlet, clustering altogether about thirtae.'a. 
dwdlings. 
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Leofric was on an errand of high import, and had given him- 
self little time to take much note of the country through which 
he journeyed, or the beauties which surrounded him far and 
near. But now, when his own and his horse's weariness admo- 
nished him that a halt was imperative, he began to take a survey 
of his whereabouts. His well-stocked wallet was not by any 
means exhausted ; and he saw, glittering and dancing in the 
deepening gold of sunset, the seven famous streams that wind 
about the meads below the heights. There was drink for him- 
self, and food and drink for his horse. Leofric rode slowly 
down the western side of the hill, watched the sun drop out of 
sight between two purple peaks over the border, singled out 
a meadow with a large beech-tree standing near the bank, and 
thither wended his way. Hotels were scarcely in vogue at that 
period ; and as his errand was to make a strictly private recon- 
noitre, he had no authority to become the guest of any great 
noble for a night The Earl took off his good steed's ponderous 
saddle, and relieved him of his heavy curb and head-gear, 
wiped down his dappled sides with fresh handfuls of cool grass, 
and then turned him loose with as much confidence as though 
he had been a faithful dog. Having drunk a refreshing draught 
from the arrowy river himself, he watched his horse plunge joy- 
fully in for a thorough bathe. Swollen fetlocks and distended 
nostrils were signs of fatigue, but good " Edin" forgot the dis- 
tresses of the day past, nor gave a thought to the long march on 
the morrow, while delighting in lois evtiim^\i^\iL« 
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The sparkling stream was very shallow, with a bed of loose 
white sand at the bottom ; and by the time that his horseship 
had returned to terra firma he had, so to speak, '^ kicked up such 
a dust,** that the bright tempting water of three minutes before 
was thick and turbid, and changed in feature and character. 

Good Edin wasted no idle contemplation on the mud : he 
had his nibble of supper to relish, and then to stretch his mam- 
moth limbs in full repose ; for forty miles was no joke to man or 
beast then — encumbered with heavy trappings and weapons of 
defence — whatever it may be in its rarity now. 

It is not related how frequently, nor under what circumstances 
the earl had been similarly encamped. With the saddle for his 
pillow, and no extra protection from the heavy dews, he settled 
himself for the night under the spreading beech- tree, with all 
the philosophy of one habituated to the gipsy life, first com- 
mending his soul to God's keeping, and thanking Him for the 
safety of his journey thus far. After that the stage to deep and 
sound repose was short There was a pale young moon, whose 
silver beams scarcely shimmered through the thick foliage of 
the beech ; there was the ripple and plash of the lively stream 
as it went singing down the mead ; there was the scream of a 
lonely heron afar, and the to-whoo to-whoo of answering owls 
hard by ; but none of all these disturbed the thane's slumbers, 
or broke the sonorous accompaniment, loud and regular, that 
proved their reality. 

Not only did he sleep, but he did aUo ^«9iXCL. NsAXkfc^sMksg^ 
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have gone on dreaming till far into the morrow's daylight, had 
not a little bird sung to him out of the green canopy over his 
head, "Leofric, Leofric, mighty Earl Leofric, you must leave 
your name behind you f and all the other birds, and the noisy 
river, even the grasshoppers chirruped, and echoed the little 
bird's song, " You must leave your name behind you." 

As Leofric's chief aim, next to the purport of his errand, was 
to keep his name a secret, he roused up in wrath, and flung a 
chance stone into the tree. " Malapert," he thundered, " go ! 
hatch a second brood of addlepates ; but mind not my name 
lest I make you remember it ; disturb not my rest, lest I wake 
up and take vengeance." 

'^ Wake up and take vengeance !" echoed all the saucy echoes ; 
and Leofric thought — but it might be only fancy — that Edin 
neighed his dreamy echo in concert with the rest. 

It is rather employing a figure of speech to say that the earl 
smoothed his pillow ! at all events he lay down again, for the 
hours were precious in that short summer night. Precious or 
not, they were doomed to interruption. 

He seemed to have accomplished a very short half of forty 
winks, when a stinging box on the ear that lay uppermost brought 
him to his feet in a twinkling. The noise of an infantine Babel 
stunned him, and in the moonlight he beheld the river bank 
crowded with angry fairies, pixies, and mermaidens. 

The altercation, as far as he presumed to interpret fairy 
l^ngui^e, was caused by a grand dispute as to whether horse or 
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man had been the delinquent in trampling down their castles in 
the river, and turning the stream wherein they held their moon- 
light revels into a common mud pool. Every tiny voice, in its 
own peculiar key, raged and shrieked, making the very oddest 
pianettino chorus of discord that ears of knight ever listened to. 
Some pulled his beard, for by this time he had seated himself 
by his pillow — some pulled his hair, one strode his right ear, 
one his left. They literally swarmed over Edin's dappled sides, 
danced up and down his face, performed weird gymnastics 
with the hairs of his long mane, while two, like sentinels in 
sentry-boxes, kept guard in his long ears. 

Leofric, like all true knights from Don Quixote backwards, 
•was entirely a philosopher. What he knew not how to cure, he 
iset himself to endure with suitable patience, ay, and wondrous 
resignation. He never said to himself, " Confound them !'* he 
never murmured sotto voce, " Be hanged to them !*' He knew 
how the first crow of the cock, or the palest tint of breaking 
dawn, would scatter them in a twinkling. He did give half a 
sigh to his lost rest, but that was not audible to fairies' ears : 
beyond this he sat still, stoical, and silent 

If it be a fact that thumping or kicking a bit of unresisting 
marble only hurts the fingers and toes in a general way of an 
angry mortal, then it is equally true that fairies are easily dis- 
gusted with unimpressionable matter. No sooner did those 
little sprites and goblins find that neither man nor beast could 
be made amenable to their little furies, than >3fte^ ^\ -^-wsSs.^ 
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what bigger and would-be wiser beings often do, they just set to 
work and quarrelled amongst themselves. 

Two factions speedily fell into battle array. They rolled off 
Edin's broad back, dropped from the extremities of his long 
mane on which they had been swinging, turned summersaults 
down his legs, and finally left him, as grateful for his emancipa- 
tion as an unfettered slave. 

As with the horse so with the master. He sat and watched 
the combatants arrange themselves in opposite lines, each de- 
claring with vehemence that the pet of the other party was the 
delinquent They made slings of blades of grass, with grains 
of river sand for stones ; and the knight noticed that though 
quarrelling was the order of the day, there was no killing in 
the fight 

Leofric was just beginning to wonder whether all this was a 
bad omen, either for himself or for the rising hamlet, when with 
a spice of mischief, half regretful, half rejoicing, he marked a 
pale glimmer to the north of the eastern horizon. One ! two ! 
three ! presto ! begone ! The earl looked up, the earl looked 
down, the good earl rubbed his eyes in bewilderment A few 
broken blades of grass, a thousand widening circles in the 
stream, were all the evidence that he had been cheated of his 
few hours' sleep, that he had not really, (had he not really ?) 
dreamed the whole matter from beginning to end. 

Leofric laughed again as he knelt on the river's brink, and 
drank a morning draught, and filled his leathern bottle, in case 
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water should fail in course of his day's ride, and then washed 
his face refreshingly ; he laughed and said to himself, '' If I live 
to return four days from this, I will give you such another 
chance, O fairies, to beguile me of my sliunbers, or beguile me 
in my sliunbers ; beshrew me, but I am still in doubt which way 
it has really been." 

Kneeling a few moments, with his sword-hilt held before him, 
and his face turned towards the flushing east, Leofric said his 
short matin office. After that he saddled £din, moimted, and 
pricked forth in the cool of dawn, before a single churl in the 
hamlet was astir. 

The earl had reckoned entirely without his host when he 
spoke to himself of a return in four days. 

His homeward journey lay by quite another route ; his hea d 
was full of cares, and his heart full of anxieties, connected with 
the interests of his country; but amid them all — sometimes 
when Earl Leofric had leisure — ^he remembered his summer 
night's dream by the stream side, or what he called his cheated 
nighfs rest, and the Fairies' Fra^. 
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II. THE LEGENDS OF "LADY-MEAD FERRY" 

AND "THE MINSTER." 

TT was six years, short of two months, before Earl Leofric, 
having a similar errand in hand in the same locality, found 
himself choosing nearly the same spot for his night's halt. 

There was just this difference in the general aspect of things. 
A large grey building that could not be mistaken for anything 
but a religious house, had risen about a mile on the other side 
of the stream, and the small hamlet of thirteen dwellings had 
increased to nearer thirty. 

There was no crescent moon in the mid-evening sky, and in 
place of the close sweet grass that had rejoiced the Edin of the 
first journey, rows of fragrant hay-cocks offered an inviting bed 
to the traveller, and compelled him to tether his spirited young 
Sorrel within the cleared limits of the beech-tree. Every human 
tenant of the neighbourhood was in bed, unless it might be one 
or two of the monks, keeping Vigil in their little chapel, waiting 
to say early mass on the morrow for the two great Apostles, 
whose festival we commemorate on the 29th of June. A rough 
little boat lay close to the water's edge. Leofric thought of the 
Fairies' Fray, and dropped into sound and audible slumbers. 

Into the midst of a most golden dream, so beautiful and won- 
derful, that it vam^tdi entirely from his memory before he was 
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well awake, the clanking and rattling of the bit of chain that 
moored the little boat rang so harshly and continuously, that he 
sat up to learn the reason of it A bold true knight was Earl 
Leofric, and his great knightly heart bounded to the little act of 
gallantry that was before him.- A woman, with a child upon her 
bosom, was trying with feeble fingers to unhook the boat and 
cross the ferry. That this was one of majestic beauty, wearing 
garments that shone in a self-contained splendour — Leofric saw 
not. But with a glance he saw that the boat had been rudely 
locked to the post, aiid he hastened to get his battle-axe from 
the saddle, and with one blow to strike off the top of the stake. 
Ere he had seized the chain to steady the boat, the lady was 
seated, and by a sign directed Leofric to punt her to the oppo- 
site side. 

The four minutes that it would ordinarily have taken to reach 
the other bank, lengthened out — or so it seemed — ^to a long half 
hour. Little ripples played round the prow. Grasshoppers in 
the piled hay, nightingales in the Hampton Woods — all were 
silent, and the courteous knight, (had he not been bound to 
keep his name and his errand a secret ?) pushed on without a 
word. Arrived at last, his impulse was to get ashore and help 
the lady ; but suddenly, so suddenly that even Leofric's lofty 
mind lost balance for a moment, the boat was in mid-stream 
again, the mysterious passengers were gone. A radiance daz- 

r 

zling as a glory came between him and the bank his boat's head 
had touched a minute before. He crossed him.S!^\£ te^^^os^^ 
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and falling on his knees, murmured an ^^ Ave Mary,** for well he 
knew now that it was the Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child 
that he had ferried over on that summer night. For some time 
the boat floated at will. Leofric was lost in awe at the remem- 
brance of the vision ; and surely, even a dream like that must 
leave its impress on the mind, not for a moment, nor an hour, 
but for a lifetime. 

The earl slept no more after he had landed. He pondered 
over this strange hamlet, peopled once with a set of the noisiest 
little wranglers ear of mortal ever listened to — and again, the 
same spot, in the same hour of rest and stillness — a vision 
beautiful, awful, and unusual At home, or when abroad on 
other errands, Leofric was by no means given to fanciful imagi- 
nations. He rode away at dawn, unable to solve the difficulty, 
just as a merry troop of mowers, scythe in hand, were entering 
to cut a distant portion of the field. 

The knight's inquiry to whom the meadow belonged was 
answered by a ready rejoinder, ** To the Monastery of the Holy 
Mary and S. Osmund yonder." 

The men made obeisance to the knight, showed him a ford 
higher up the stream, and told him he could get a breakfast at 
the Monastery even at that early hour. , The advice was oppor- 
tune : Leofric forded the river, and rode to the hospitable gates 
of the Priory, not so much for the sake of breakfast as to hear 
mass if he were in time, before he set forth on his long day's 
n'de. 



* 
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And since this second dream of the good earl is so short and 
so soon told, the remaining space may be not unprofitably filled 
in giving aa outline of his career. He was first favourite and 
highest in authority in the Court of Canute the Great. All 
errands to refractory thanes, all messages of delicate or intricate 
policy to border princes, were intrusted to Earl Lebfric as a 
rule. They were always faithfully fulfilled, if not always suc- 
cessfully. 

Leofric not only lived up to his light and knowledge as a 
Christian, but he acted up to it in his every-day transactions 
with good and bad alike : with the cunning, whom he never 
sought to outdo with cunning ; with the simple, of whose ignor- 
ance he never took advantage. In his great brave spirit there 
was the gentleness and courtesy of the purest elements of 
knighthood, and albeit a fanciful pleasantry, and a relish for a 
joke, — ^broad and practical as jokes sometimes were in those 
days, — ^while in his humour there was a spice of mischief that 
altogether made him the best liked companion, as well as the 
most respected courtier of all who clustered round the great 
king of that period. 

Once only did jest of Leofric's come harshly or amiss. It was 
die jest his countess took literally : but with that the good people 
of Coventry have more to do than we. 

This second errand of Leofric's was a shorter one than pre- 
viously, and before the hay was all stacked he was homeward 
bound, and riding once more through wbal lzk& Ti^dxcksAs-r'»SL^>^. 
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still retains the name, " Lady Mead.** He had, shall it be con- 
fessed ? a hankering after one more night in the open air in that 
field of visions by the stream's side ; and yielding to the im- 
pulse, he declined the hospitality of the monastery, forded the 

^ river at the moment when the deepest summer twilight fell gfrey 
and solemn over the landscape, and settled himself in another 
spot near the confluence of three streams, where a heap of 
gathered rushes gave him a special invitation. 

Earl Leofric's mind was full of grave subjects ; his heart was 
full of gratitude for escape from recent peril. Riding one day 
out of the five that had passed since he slept here last, he had 
been attacked by three robbers in the hills. Murderers would 
be a truer term, since Leofric carried no treasure and no money. 
Letters of mark, or papers of import, were the last things that 
would be sought or found upon a knightly traveller who was as 
the mouthpiece of his sovereign. Therefore there was little save 
the good earl's life, and they made a desperate attempt upon 
that Forewarned by a moment, he was forearmed. Leofric 
laid the rein on the neck of his well-trained steed, and drew his 
ponderous battle-axe from the saddle-bow. When the foremost 
of the three sprang from his lurking place to seize the bridle, 
Leofric bent forward with uplifted weapon, and with the flat of 
the axe dealt such a blow upon the wrist of his enemy that his 
yell of agony rang with a thousand echoes through the gorge of 
the hills. The good steed, with an instinct of preservation, 

darted forward at tht same instant, and cankd his master out 
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of bowshot by a sudden bend in the gorge. To-night was the 
first period of leisure on which he could ponder at ease over his 
escape, and pet the bright intelligent Sorrel. And the last text 
that he whispered to himself as he lay down beneath the starry 
canopy, was " What reward shall I give unto the Lord for all 
the benefits that He hath done unto me ?" 

There were no fairies playing their odd pranks in his dreams 
to-night, neither did the blessed vision that he had seen so dis- 
tinctly at the ferry rouse him. Since his first accidental stay six 
years before, his thoughts had often been drawn to this spot. 
And when he thought at all about it, he thought much as good 
people do now, how he could benefit the little hamlet both for 
the present, and with God's blessing for the future. He made 
up his mind to inquire of the prior of the monastery how best he 
might use some of his own wealth or power, or his influence 
with his sovereign towards this end. 

The solution to his query came in that night's dream. Leofric 
slept the calm sound sleep that a pure conscience and a wearied 
body together have a right to win. Over his head the stars in 
myriads kept their silent watches as they have kept them since 
creation. At his feet the music-making changeful murmur of 
the lively waters ; in his heart the trust and thankfulness that 
took all God's dealings with him as blessings : on his lips the oft- 
repeated refrain, "What reward shall I give? the offering of my- 
self ? Nay, that I make every day. Of my life ? Behold my life 
is in His hand, to take it or to spare it, as \t s^^xcl<&>^ ^<;^<^^? 
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About a quarter of a mile across the stream that parted Leo- 
fric's resting-place from the monastery meadows, was a bright 
green open field. Not a tree of any height stood therein save 
two very ancient yew-trees, which had furnished many a Saxon 
archer with his weapoH. Leofric, with wide open gaze, regarded 
this field, — ^broad, empty, only guarded by the two black sen- 
tinels of yew, and the grey shadow of the monastery of S. Os- 
mimd's in the background. Suddenly, dim, like a mist, that to 
a certain degree takes the form of that which it envelopes, there 
came a something that obscured the monastery entirely, that 
grew larger and more and more substantial, became sharpened 
in outline, towering in form, glorious in its beauty of proportion, 
rich in the severity of its bold architecture. It was in truth a 
minster fair : not complete in all the finished detail of a model 
or a plan that we should look for at the hands of a modem 
architect, but perfect nevertheless according to the needs and 
knowledge of the reverent souls who founded the churches of 
our land. There was the tracery of the unglazed windows, there 
were the massive pillars, the clustered capitals, the finer arcades 
of the Lady Chapel, the carved work on the Altar shrines. 
Leofric in the non-calculating spirit of a dream ignored the 
flowing river, and seemed to stand at once within the marvellous 
building, surveying, measuring its area, its height ; filling the 
note-book of his memory with each minute particular. 

Then Leofric thought to go outside and step the space within 
which this fair minster was contained, — but as he turned and 
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looked with eye of admiration at the rich mullions of the rose 
window above the western portals, he saw his own name dis- 
tinctly carved on a small tablet hard by, " Pray for Leofric, who 
built this minster to the honour of Almighty God." All at 
once, for the greatness of this completed undertaking over- 
whelmed him, he fell jJrostrate on the pavement, and that fall 
awoke him. 

And when he woke, behold indeed there was nothing in that 
meadow besides the sparkling dew. An early sunrise crim- 
soned all the morning side of heaven. The little bell was tolling 
matins across the river. Leofric had spent the livelong sunmier 
night in dreaming what he felt certain some glad day near at 
hand would see him accomplish. And then he had to rise and 
ride away, to carry to his sovereign the report of his mission, to 
have his mind engrossed with state affairs, and his heart bound 
about with all the joy and sweetness of a happy love, the hap- 
pier and tenderer for each short interval of absence such as this. 
Only amid it all, the last dream by the river held a never-fading 
prominence. 

We know the sequel. We know how the mighty 'and holy 
Earl of Mercia not only built the minster according to the pat- 
tern of the vision in his dream, but ornamented it with wrought 
silver to such an extent as in our money-loving age sounds 
fabulous or even weakminded. 

Beyond this he built the fair wayside shrine of " S. Mary by 
the Ferry," long since gone to decay; and at his dft^.tiL\^ft.^s5^.•a>. 

C 
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bequest of three marks yearly, to each and every six youths and 
six maidens of the parish, between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, who, from one Midsummer eve to another inclusive, had 
'^neither jangled, wrangled, nor in any sort demeaned them- 
selves cbntentiously towards one another within the bounds of 
the parish." Tradition says, that only* seven recipients in 700 
years are recorded. If so, the quarrelsome influence of the 
fairies must have reached the human character beyond even 
Leofric's far seeing. And the little bird in the first dream sang 
truly, for Leofric left his good great name behind him. 



A Legend of S. Osmund's Priory. 
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T T was on the vigil of S. Thomas the Apostle. The monks of 
S. Osmund's had just sung the first vespers of the festival in 
what — even then — ^was called the old Priory Church. That 
winter was a winter of the real olden time. Snow lying deep 
and crisp everywhere, and in beautiful white drifts at the angles 
of the cloisters, as the brothers walked silently from their ser- 
vice. The sacristan last, with his rude little lantern of horn, 
and his huge keys jingling in his cold fingers. The temperature 
had fallen twd or three degrees, the snow had become per- 
ceptibly deeper in the short half-hour in which they had been 
engaged at their service. 

Suddenly the procession stopped, for a cry more decidedly 
that of a child than an animal, came — ^long and alternating, loud 
and low — from that side of the priory whence the great gates 
led to the town. Short time the Brothers stood to listen in the 
cruel cold : but the rule of silence between church and priory 
might not be broken for mere speculative ln(\yi\.n&s. 
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At a sig^ from the prior, the Aknoner Bernard borrowed the 
sacristan's lantern, turned the western comer of the cloisters, 
and set out on his search. There was an open square court 
with a paved walk leading from the hall-door up to those high 
gates that in themselves looked strong enough for a forti- 
fication. 

In this court, when summer days were long and bright, — ^for 
English summers, as well as English winters, have undergone 
modification, — there was ever a mass of flowers of the gayest 
and loveliest with which Saxon or Norman was then acquainted. 
Roses that were always in their prime of beauty when the High 
Altar should be dressed to keep the feast of SS. Peter and Paul, 
to whom the church was dedicated : tall blue larkspur for the 
feast of the Visitation of our Lady ; besides a host of minor 
beauties that made gay the venerable dwelling, and lent their 
symbolic and seasonable adornments to holy shrine and sanc- 
tuary. Now this garden was a uniform bed of whiteness, and 
the stone-laid path emulated — if such invention had th'en been 
patent — a sheet of glass in the perpetual frost Carefully trod 
the good almoner, listening for the fainter and less frequent cry, 
until he came to the high closed gates. Opening a low panel- 
door in the side of one of them, he shivered, and his teeth 
chattered as he put out his head and got a blast of the icy north 
wind full into his cowl. " Miserere," he muttered, as he stepped 
quite out, and almost crushed a little bundle issuing from a 
nicely-scooped nest in the snow-drift at the comer. "What's 
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this !" he exclaimed, as a little head of fair hair was lifted up, 
and two very tear-filled eyes of Saxon blue shone under the 
lantern's light " I'm lost ! and Vaga is lost ! and I'm hungry 
and blinded." There was piteous plight for a little damsel of 
five or six years of age, who, in the extremity of her despair, 
had made herself a bed in the snow, in which, but for her last 
long cry, she would surely have been found frozen dead at 
mom ! 

Now the friar had no spare folds of drapery in which he could 
wrap the child. She was cold, perishing of cold ; icicles htmg 
in those long golden ringlets that told of gentle birth, since no 
child of serf or villein in the days of the first Plantagenets wore 
long hair ; her tears had stiffened into icicles upon her vest ; 
she was in a fair way of becoming a snow-crowned icicle herself 
by a very simple process, and very speedily. 

Following the impulses of his compassionate heart, Father 
Bernard lifted her tenderly into his arms, made his cowl some- 
what available to shelter her poor head from the driving snow, 
felt, with a very novel sensation, a cold face pressed against his 
cheek, and chill fingers clasping his neck confidingly, and 
finally decided to carry the stray lamb to the monastery, and 
leave all interrogation and disposal of the foundling to his 
superior. 

To this day the grand refectory of S. Osmund's has not lost 
its noble and striking architectural characteristics. The arched 
roof must have given back many a hearty echo to tJjk&ixiJil^^ w<5K!l 
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4 

nobis" that was sung by the brotherhood on all the greater 
feasts — must have resounded with boisterous mirth when they 
drank " waes hael" to King Henry, who twice sent a cask of 
wine to his faithful subjects the Brothers of S. Osmund's. 

A huge hearth was piled with logs and beams, that served at 
once for light and heat : a long unclothed table was spread with 
the goodly fare of the times, and flagons of rich mead stood at 
intervals along the board. Much noise, much cheer, among 
those already assembled, prevailed. The prior, a man of middle 
Ufe, spare frame, white face, and deep black eyes, sat in a rude 
seat of honour near the fire, with a rough wooden block to serve 
as a footstool. He took little part in the festivity ; spreading 
his hands to the cheery blaze, a smile lit his features now and 
then at some broad joke ; now and then he courteously acknow- 
ledged some deferential appeal ; but the spirit of the presidency 
emanated from Sub- prior Jacob, who deputised the honours. 
Until Brother Bernard returned, the whole body waited, and 
made pleasant pastime for each other meanwhile. 

By-and-by — an hour to hungry men who had kept fast and 
vigil — ^twenty minutes by clocks and watches that had no 
general existence at that period, Bernard, the almoner, stood in 
the archway of the refectory. There was silence, then a some- 
thing very much approaching to a smothered laugh, as he 
walked up the room, and set down his fairy burden in all the 
pitiable plight in which he had found her, at the prior's feet 
Her wet and uncurled hair hung almost to her knees. Her blue 
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vest, lined and trimmed with white fur, and the golden eagles 
that clasped her belt about her waist, betokened gentle blood. 
Folding her blue chilled hands upon her bosom, she made a 
lowly reverence at the prior's knee, and then gazed into his face 
expectant. 

" A sorry night for thee, my child, from whatever cause thou 
wanderest,'* said the prior, laying his hand upon her head; 
" who art thou, and whence comest ?" 

" I am Mindred Clifford, from the castle over the river." 

" And what are you doing from the castle over the river at 
this hour of night ?" 

"I'm lost,'* she answered, looking shyly round upon the 
gathering crowd of frocks and cassocks ; " I'm lost, and Vaga is 
lost, and I'm so hungry." 

** That is as much as she told me. Father," said Friar Bernard, 
while unasked the sub-prior poured wine into a cup, soaked an 
oaten cake in it, and brought it to the child. The greedy haste 
with which she swallowed the whole proved part of her tale at 
once. " I went with Vaga to find Agnes, and it got dark, and 
we lost ourselves, and Vaga ran away." 

" Is there none at home in the castle to take care of you ?" 

" My mother is dead," (" requiescat," murmured all the bro- 
thers,) "and my sire is with the king, and Rosy is at the 
court ;" and having summarily disposed of her guardians, she 
again fixed her beseeching eyes upon the prior's face. 

At this interval grace was chanted, the prior pusbad \iaSk l^^-^v 
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stool forward for a seat for his little uninvited guest^ while he 
continued to interrogate her. 

" And Agnes ? had Agnes gone away too, child T 

" Agnes is married. I and Vaga will live with her if we can 
find — ^'* but here doubt and sorrow together overcame her ; she 
held her head low, and sobbed with a kind of heart-rent sobbing, 
because it was all intemaL 

Poor little one ! they gave her warm beverage, too spiced and 
potent under other circumstances, but which quickly imparted a 
soothing, comforting influence. A few more questions were put 
to her, but each was answered more and more vaguely, and at 
length — sight for e*en of Abbot to behold ! — a golden shower lay 
over the rough serge cassock, two round arms clasped the good 
prior's knee, and little Mindred the wanderer slept soimdly 
and welL 

And of course those mirthful brothers laughed, though not 
louder, yet longer, to behold the domestic picture in which their 
superior was figuring, than they had done on Brother Bernard's 
appearance with the maiden. 

It was against the strict Benedictine rule that aught of 
womankind should be admitted under any pretext within gate 
or cloister, and yet, in utter violation, such a forbidden visitant 
had found shelter by their hearth, hospitality from their board, 
and a pillow on the knee of their superior. 

Something must be devised after supper. The solemn, and 
from one or two voices, the musical " Confitebimur Tibi" was 
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sung ; it wanted a short half-hour to compline, and means must 
be at once considered.' 

"Brothers in council/' said the prior in a subdued voice, 
" what are we to do with this little bird come from the cold wil- 
demess into our shelter? So near the great night of the Holy- 
Manger, the visit of a little child must surely mean a blessed 
omen to us." 

" So please you. Father, my advice is that we get quit of her 
quickly," said Sub-prior Jacob, who took his right of speaking 
first : " there'll be much ado ere morning ; and if she is tracked 
here, Clifford has favour with the king, and might get us ill 
favour for a lightlier matter than breaking this Rule of our 
Order." 

"Amen," responded the fraternity, while the superior asked 
satirically if Brother Jacob would carry her at once through the 
snow the seven miles to the castle ? 

" Our brother, the almoner, has proved himself already the 
best nurse," observed another jocular monk. 

"And I will carry her yet again, so please you. Father," said ' 
Bernard respectfully to the prior ; " for I bethink me. Will, the 
falconer's help, has married since Martinmas, and may be his 
wife comes from gentle service, and would tend the child for this 
night at any rate." 

" Well said ! well thought, brother almoner," was the general 
exclamation ; and forthwith a serving-brother was despatched to 
the infirmary for a dressed bear-skin, tXie onVj \\sc5Ksxrj ^\ "^^ 
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kind in the monastery. Then, like the seven dwarfs of a more 
modem tale, they all came round to gaze at and help wrap the 
sleeping child. The prior whispered a benediction over her, the 
sub-prior lifted her into Bernard's arms, another lit the lantern 
afresh, the young brothers Edward and Francis went. out to 
open the gates. 

Never in all conventual history with which we are acquainted, 
had innocence and maidenhood a truer honour paid them than 
in the person of little Mindred at the hands of the brothers of S. 
Osmund's on that Vigil of S. Thomas. 

Once again the good almoner trod the slippery ground and 
faced the biting blast. The snow whirled in, and rolled itself 
like a cold ruff beneath his chin and under his cowL Sometimes 
he stumbled into three or four feet of drift ; twice he turned 
resolutely round, and stood with his back against the wind for a 
moment or more. 

Will, the sub-falconer, had a cottage under the wood that 
overhung the eastern wing of the priory ; but it was no easy 
matter to find it on such a night ; the common tracks were 
covered with snow, and one knows how snow changes for a time 
the aspect of the most familiar landmarks. What with his 
burden, and no staff, the almoner's progress was anything but 
rapid. And all this for a naughty little run-away of six 
years ! 

Tradition leaves no record of his blaming Mindred for a 
single moment ; but it does say that he thought it mighty hard 
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that the powerful Sir Henry Cliflford did not better provide for 
his own belongings ; mighty wrong that Rosamund did not stay 
at home and mind her motherless sister, instead of dwelling 
amongst the vanities of such a court as Queen Elinor's. 

Something equivalent to the old proverb, " 'Tis a long lane 
that has no turning," burst from his lips as he caught a glimmer 
in the distance, the welcome light of the cottage he sought. It 
stood wide open to the cold night : a fire that was heart-cheering 
sent its flickering blaze far into the freezing space. A caldron 
hissed and bubbled on the huge hook in the chimney, and ad- 
vertized by its savoury fragrance a hot, relishing supper. Clean 
rushes covered the floor ; sure sign, the friar knew, that one 
who had known such luxuries in gentle service presided there. 
A rudely carved crucifix stood in a niche opposite the entrance. 
The friar threw back his cowl, and bent his knee as he entered. 

The place was tenantless, though everything looked in the 
state that betokens a sudden flitting. The spinning-wheel had 
barely lost its hum of motion ; the caldron had not been drawn 
back to subdue its wasteful unwatched boiling ; wood that was 
being broken for the morrow's kindling lay on the floor, one 
piece half-snapped waiting but another twist to complete the 
severance, but flung down in the very act of rending. 

Brother Bernard, in whom patience was by no means the 
least prevailing virtue, sat down to await the return of the occu- 
pants of the deserted, comfort-filled cottage. 

He unfolded the bearskin to assure himself l\!kaX \i\^ Ooax^i^ 
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was neither smothered nor frozen, which movement roused up 
little Mindred. She looked round wonderingly, smiled when 
her gaze met that of the kind Father who had been such a 
friend in her need, and was nestling round to sleep once more, 
when she started suddenly from the enfolding arms and stood 
listening on the floor. In another moment the panting of a 
hurrying animal caught the friar's ear. Mindred uttered an un- 
restrained shriek of delight A huge animal, half wolf-honnd 
half blood-hound boimded in, knocked the child off her leet in 
no time, rolled over her, licking face and hands indiscriminately, 
and then allowed her to lay her head upon his rough neck and 
cry heartily. 

^' Oh, Vaga, Vaga ! why did you leave me ? Did you get lost 
too, Vaga? We shall never, never find Agnes now." 

Ah ! but at that very moment, making the lowly reverence 
that the friar had made to the crucifix, and then curtseying to 
himself, a young woman speedily followed the dog, caqg^ 
Mindred in her arms, and set to work to cry over her, as she 
had cried over Vaga, thereby varying the second scene *m this 
act of the tragedy very little from the first 

*' My baby, my darling, my poor little wanderer I asking year 
pardon, Father," continued Ag^es, for of course it was the 
veritable Agnes, ^' how did my darling get so far from home?" 

^^ That is a mystery, saving the angel guardians," replied the 
almoner ; '^ she was found three hours ago at S. Osmund's gates 
ready to perish from cold and hunger. The prior gave her food 
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and warmth, and sent me hither to charge you to tend her for 
the night." 

^' That will I gladly do, Father, since who has such a right as 
I, poor baby ?" 

It appeared from Will's account, who returned to the cottage 
immediately after his wife, that they had been roused by the 
whining and scratching of a dog at their door, and had dis- 
covered it to be Vaga, the favourite blood-hound from the 
castle, where Agnes had been living as nurse until her marriage. 
It made the plainest signs that help was needed somewhere ; 
fawned upon Agnes, and dragged her by her tunic out into the 
pitiless night Thereupon Will, all curious and anxious, fol- 
lowed. Agnes knew the dog too well not to feel certain that 
something was going on in which her help was needed. They 
were led straight to the monastery to no apparent purpose. 
Here the dog's mission ended, and with it all his restlessness. 
It was too cold a night to stand idling before those closed gates 
on mere speculation, too late to rouse the brotherhood on what 
looked like a fool's errand, so they turned home again ; the dog 
putting his tail between his legs, and hanging down his head as 
though he had been at least party to a miu-der. All at once he 
got on the scent again, and flew forward to seize upon his little 
mistress, whom he had only ~ deserted in the first instance 
because his instinct told him she could go no further, and that 
he must carry out their combined intention alone. 

Then Mindred, with a little coaxing from A^es^^^&xfis^^xs^ 
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give an enlarged edition of her tale to the JFriar. How, touched 
with a sense of loneliness and lovelessness that Agnes had never 
let her feel, she had wandered about the passages and cold 
courts, and romped with Vaga, for days together since her 
father had left the castle, and there was no Rosy to play hide- 
and-seek, and no Agnes to make snowballs : and then the 
thought came into her little mind that if she was lonely and 
wretched without Agnes, that good nurse must be equally 
miserable without Mindred. Thereupon she took heart of 
grace to go in search, with a vague notion that if she found 
Agnes all troubles on both sides would be ended, and they y 
should live happily together ever after. 

" I found a kerchief of yours, Agnes, and told Vaga to seek 
you by that, and that I would go with him. Nobody cried after 
me to come back; nobody cared what became of us. We 
walked on the river where it was hard, and Vaga carried me 
where it was flowing, and we went on and on till the red sun 
went down to bed behind the mountains, and then it began to 
snow.'* 

" My pretty one !^ cried A^es, " and you went through all 
this for want of me." 

" And it snowed, and my feet ached, and my lips got sore, 
and we went slower and slower, and then I fell down in the 
snow under a great wall, and Vaga ran away." 

The child's tale ended where Father Bernard's had begun. 

" Methinks," he said severely, ** 'tis but an ill-ordered house 
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that such a little, tender child should be left with no guardian 
or playmate but a fierce blood-hound." 

" Only don't send me back," pleaded Mindred, " don't. Only 
Agnes," she whispered, " will he mind ?" glancing at Will, who 
stood respectfully at as great a distance from the little lady as 
the limits of the cottage would allow. 

''Darling," answered Ag^es, kissing the child's head, and 
wearing back more and more into the freedom of nursery days, 
despite the friar's presence ; " Darling, Will loves whatever 
Agnes loves. 'Tis indeed a sorry home for the child, your 
reverence, and it is not my part to judge my betters, but Mis- 
tress Rosamund, if she stays not in the convent, should at least 
do her duty, and mind her little sister at the castle." 

Father Bernard had himself unwarily called forth the opinion 
of Agnes concerning the fair frail beauty. He did not wish to 
enlarge upon it ; and having received the united assurances of 
Will and Agnes that every care should be bestowed on the 
little wanderer, he patted the good Vaga, bent towards the 
symbol of salvation, and set forth for the last time in the snow. 

After this followed a measure of sobbings and caressings 
mutual, which the good monk's presence had restrained ; repe- 
titions on Mindred's part of her entire and unshared affection 
for her nurse ; expressions of devotion and unchanged fidelity 
on that of Agnes, with an occasional but more awkward chime 
in from Will Then came supper, wherein Vaga had a veritable 
lion's share and his mistress nothing, sYit \>€a\i^ vx^x^:cst€c^ 

D 
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happy to rest on Agnes' lap, and feel secure in the unchanged 
love that had been hers from infancy, and that she had missed 
so sorely. 

There was but one sleeping-place in the falconer's cottage, so 
Will shared the rushes of the kitchen with Vaga. Towards 
morning of that, the longest night in all the year, the soimd of 
coming horsemen, though muffled by the snow, the baying of 
more than one deep-voiced hound, to which Vaga lent a ready 
and loud echo, roused the inmates of the lone cottage. 

Mindred screamed that nothing should part her from Agnes ; 
no, not the king's grace himself sword in hand. That it was the 
dreaded searchers from the castle Mindred guessed too weU. 
A halt was called, a parley sounded. Five mounted servants 
from the castle had scoured the country in vain, and as a last 
resource had set the blood-hounds on the scent The river 
baffled them at first, and gave new alarm to the seekers, but 
time cleared up all difficulties, and Will's cottage proved to he 
the lurking-place of the lost one. 

It appeared that late on yester-eve. Mistress Rosamimd had 
returned unexpectedly, and had naturally inquired at once for 
Mindred. At first calling in the echoing rooms and along the 
dreary passages in that sweet witching voice which few could 
resist, Rosamund made sure that the child was hiding for mere 
sport, but when no Mindred appeared in the darkening day, 
and no one made it their business to answer for her, Rosamund 
roused up in wrath, and ordeied lUe hoMsehold one and all at 
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their peril to produce her sister. The fair damsel had come 
home in no amiable humour. Gossip, that travelled as naturally 
in a company of serving-men and waiting-women as the baggage 
they carried, reported that the lovely Clifford had been dismissed 
under terrible threats by her queen and mistress. 

Agnes sat up and listened to the unembellished tale the men 
were telling her husband, and she whispered to herself that 
the guardian angels surely would watch over the child, and 
keep her out of spiritualharm as they had kept her from death 
and danger through the perils of yesterday. And by her own 
trustfulness she stilled Mindred into obedience to her sister's, 
order, and sent her off in the arms of the castle-warden, with a 
promise to be loving and to meet Rosy with a smile. 

Rosamund's future is matter of history ; with that we have 
nought to do. But little Mindred had not been named after the 
great Alfred's saintly daughter for nothing. No two lives 
" nursed at the self-same breast, taught at the self- same knee," 
could have wrought for themselves destinies more opposite than 
hers and Rosamund's.* The tender love that clung to Agnes in 
her babyhood, and helped her to do and dare so much on that 
cold winter's vigil, was the foundation of a beautiful and con- 
sistent superstructure of character. 

Love was the all-ruling influence of Mindred's every deed. 
She spent a few years for the scanty education of those times in 
the nunnery at Godestowe, rather the darling t\\a^ N^as, ^\ax^ <^^ 
her sojourn. When she was grown up aii.d\\aAx^Varafc^ ^^ ^^ 
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undesirable society of Clifford Castle, she brought a gentler 
element to predominate there ; won hearts of rude and unholy 
mould to tenderness, if not to grace and godliness ; and soothed 
for her father, in her double care and duty, the aching wrack 
that his lost Rosamund had created. When Sir Henry Clifford 
died, he left Mindred all his broad lands, all his vast fortune ; 
but she was mindful of the Gospel precept, and wishful to attain 
unto its counsels of perfection. She founded a religious house, 
wherein she took the vows, and for many years performed the 
humblest offices there. Unostentatious as her labours were, her 
saintly fame, her princely gifts, her love for all, could not be for 
ever obscured. Mindred was made Abbess of S. Osmund's, 
and her installation took place on S. Thomas' Day, exactly 
forty years after she had been found and sheltered within its 
holy walls. 

In the course of two score years S. Osmund's, which was a 
cell to the great Abbey of Reading, had borne its share in eccle- 
siastical changes. The priory had been transferred, and the 
conventual building apportioned to a company of nims, drafted 
from the three principal convents of the Benedictines. 

Mindred died first Abbess of S. Osmund's : she rests amid 
the ruined foundations which still mark the site of the high 
altar of what was the priory church of SS. Peter and Paul in the 
twelfth century. 
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A LEGEND OF THE " ROSES." 



A MILE and a half— as the crow flies — westward from the 
minster, there stands a little, low, untidy, unten^ipting 
public, known by the imposing sign of " The Barons' Tryst." 

What Barons ? in what period ? on what important errand ? 
It was no name given by chance, and yet local history was 
silent upon the matter ; and general history was little likely to 
give the clue. 

Tradition apparently failing, it seemed as if invention must 
be called in to supply the blank, when an opportune accident 
brought the missing legend into light, and furnished material 
for another evening's gossip over the deeds and words of past 
times. 

The Barons' Tryst stands on the high road into Wales. A 
parish road diverges from it just beyond the inn ; a road that 
dips down quite suddenly into a beautiful dingjLeCuAI c^l^sssss*^ 
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and feras upon its shady banks, while right and left for at least 
a quarter of a mile, a copse of brier roses and honeysuckle 
makes it the sweetest summer walk in the whole neighbourhood. 
If the commonplace term " Lovers' Tryst" had been given to 
the public-house, Rose-glen, as the dingle is called, would have 
explained it at once, for it wanted only nightingales in the calm 
June evenings to make it a very Arcadia of a try sting-place : 
unfortunately, nightingales are not given to haunt even so invit- 
ing a spot as Rose-glen in this particular quarter of England. 

The gothic tower of the minster — flanked in a semicircle by 
the Hampton Heights — stood eastward; Queen's-hope spire 
northward ; while mountain after mountain towered away south 
and west. And then it happened, that, after one of our many 
walks through that dingle, we were overtaken by a sudden 
thunder-storm : and however the birds might find shelter in the 
rose-briers or among the trailing woodbine, and the bees creep 
into a dry world in the purple heather, we should have been 
drenched in no time, but for the kindly offer of the host of the 
Barons' Tryst to give us houseroom till the tempest had spent 
itself. 

Poor, poky, reeking with the scent of stale tobacco smoke, 
and housing three or four rough and stupid-looking men, we yet 
could not but be grateful ; and still more so when the landlady 
came forward, and said, if we did not mind seeing her little boy 
who was ill, it would be quieter and pleasanter in the parlour. 
So to the parlour we retired. A child with a broken leg was 
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more to our taste than the occupants of the kitchen, especially 
when we found him patient and intelligent. The chief adorn- 
ment of that parlour was a flaring picture, painted in the thin- 
nest, gaudiest colours that want of the knowledge of art could 
devise. A landscape, certainly not after Claude or Cuyp, but 
serving for a study during the angry storm, and rewarding our 
investigation and scrutiny by revealing to us the very elements 
that we had hungered for. 

It purported to be a print from a veritable picture long known 
in Ludlow Castle, but lost to all intents and purposes for ever 
now, its name was lost too, and the fame of the painter had 
perished also, since it would have been but infamously pre- 
served by the print under consideration. The spire of Queen's- 
hope was represented by a something between a sugar-loaf and 
an umbrella in the act of unfurling. The hills might have been 
walls, the top one somewhat serrated ; and as for the dingle, it 
was winter, and out of the snow protruded great cherry-looking 
fruit meant for hips and haws. The naked briars looked like 
reeds in their straightness, and all else was in keeping. 

Little doll soldiers on large wooden horses, held the road, 
while six gentlemen, three with a great red cabbage, and three 
with a pale cauliflower in their helmets were in the act of meet- 
ing in the hollow. Sure enough these were the barons, repre- 
sentative of each side, and sure enough the dingle was their 
trysting-place on that wintry day. 

They were, on the Yorkist side, the erK'g^.'^-YNaaAfc^ ^-aSs*^- 
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hearted Clarence, — a very stripling at that time, — Lord Falcon- 
bridge, and Lord Salisbury. 

Henry's party was represented by the great Earl of Pem- 
broke, Sir Owen Tudor — ^whose days were numbered — ^and Lord 
Boinville. 

The object of their conference was a fruitless one from the 
very first. Edward, in the pride of an all but gratified ambition, 
cared little whether he cut his way to the metropolis sword in 
hand, or went thither as the acknowledged sovereign. The 
Welsh and the borderers had gathered round his standard at 
Wigmore in strong force ; but the other side had rallied wider 
the native princes with yet heartier loyalty to the hapless Henry. 
It was rather with a hope of triumphing through the terror in- 
spired by the name of Mortimer that he sent his weak-minded 
brother to meet the Welsh earl. The day was bitterly cold : 
the champions of the Red Rose took their time in reaching the 
rendezvous : they had little to gain, and little to lose, and they 
kept the prince and his attendant courtiers waiting a long time 
in the piercing north-east wind. This, at the best of times, does 
not add to the amiability of a man's temper; and Clarence, 
who thought all honour and homage were due to him in his 
brother's stead, rode hither and thither, using language not 
overrefined against every Red Rose in the land. 

The question young Clarence was commissioned to put be- 
fore the opposite party was, whether, now the day had gone so 
manifestly against them, they would yield their claims peace- 
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ably, and acknowledge Edward as their lawful sovereign, or 
whether they were still determined to abide the issue of another 
battle. 

Hard in sight, upon the western road beyond the dingle, 
three unattended cavaliers were trotting easily. The beautiful 
beardless face of the Plantagenet frowned darkly: he played 
with his little dagger and muttered half in jest as he glanced 
back at his company of dragoons on g^ard in the high road, 

" My lords, I ween these craven spirits should pay the just 
penalty for their tardiness. Let's at them, man to man, and 
give them a drubbing that shall set them in a glow this winter's 
noontide." 

Lord Salisbury pointed silently to the flag of truce that had 
been planted in the very centre of the dingle. Such a com- 
panion on such a mission was ill-suited to the warlike spirit and 
large mind of Salisbury. 

" So please you, George Mortimer," he said sternly, " you have 
your brother's honour and that of his kingdom at stake. These 
matters, like those men yonder, will endure no trifling." 

** Sermons to a moth !" laughed Falconbridge, as Clarence, 
sweeping the frown off his face, and loosing his fair hair from 
beneath his velvet cap, waved a gallant adieu to his suite, 
gathered his white horse lightly to his hand, and galloped 
straight away to the three other champions. 

"The young knave!" growled Falconbridge, "what's his 
game ?" 
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^^Attendons^ answered Salisbury, "we must do the work, 
and let him play the fooL GoD save us from such a popinjay 
master." 

Graceful in every movement of every limb, mounted cm a 
splendid horse with right regal trappings, which he manoeuvred 
with all the insouciance of careless youth, there was something 
that yet called up more pity than admiration in the hearts of 
those who looked on him. Reckless and unstable, and un- 
guided or misguided from his childhood, the giddy heights of 
an all but satisfied ambition were certain steps to destruction to 
such a character. He had not yet been put prominently for- 
ward in the terrible drama that England's sons were playing 
against England's sons. This was his first essay, and Edward 
did wisely to send with him men of known temper and fixed 
policy to save his credit at this rendezvous. 

" Good morrow, my brave peers," was Clarence's greetings as 
he pulled up in the very heat of a gallop in front of the three 
grave serious men, who had little mind for the burlesque at 
that moment ; "good morrow," and he doffed his cap (backlog 
his horse at the same time very skilfully) first to the centre 
horseman, saying, " I'll wager my cap full of drink that you are 
Queen Kitty's spouse ; well drink to her good taste in her 
choice. And you," bowing to the left, " my Lord of Pembroke, 
I presume, and you? well what Queen, or what' great name 
stands sponsor for you, my Lord ? Eh, have I won my wager?" 

He still backed his horse as if he were the champion of £ng- 
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land on duty at the coming coronation. The three knights re- 
turned his salutation silently. A smile played over the face — 
still singular in its beauty — of Sir Owen Tudor. 

Pembroke was meditating whether this was a special insult, 
and De Boinville, whether he should resent it personally, and 
knock the young malapert out of his saddle. Happily the sight 
of two cavaliers of some presence and dignity threw Clarence 
and his buffoonery into the shade, and though he asked again 
of Sir Owen if he had not won at least a cup of sack by his 
shrewd guesses, the three Lancastrians fell to business, and held 
no parley with the idle-brained heir-presumptive to the House 
of York, and, in future, to the throne also. The propositions 
were not such as the great Welsh earl could entertain for an 
instant. He haughtily rejected them one by one, and swore by 
King Henry's crown that he and his followers would lay down 
their arms in victory or in death. 

"In victory or in death," echoed Clarence. "Come, my 
friends, we have got our message, and we'll go. In victory or in 
death ! ay, then methinks you have already looked your last on 
summer skies and budding trees, for, by yon infant jnoon, it 
will be death, not victory." 

The next great battle between the rival Roses took place on 
the Feast of the Purification about a fortnight after this tryst. 
Owen Tudor was taken by the Yorkists and gibbeted in the 
market place of our little town, though some historians say this 
act of barbarity was perpetrated at Heieioid. 
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There was a tinge of remorseless cruelty in the chiefis of both 
parties ; and though it comes with more repellent horror through 
the hands of Queen Margaret, it was none the less displayed 
whenever and on whomsoever it fitted in an emergency, by the 
princes of the other faction. 

One last word, and we end the chapter on the Barons' 
Tryst. 

There stood one solitary cottage on the high way : a low 
thatched building, auguring little in the way of hospitality ; but 
Clarence had noted the thin grey line of smoke rising from the 
solitary chimney, and no sooner had the Red Rose barons 
turned their horses' heads for a retreat than he rode straight to 
the cottage in question. The door was opened by a tidy wo- 
man, who curtseyed in a half-scared [fashion, and begged to 
know how she could serve his honour. 

" A drink — a drink in the king's name, mother ; and 111 pay 
in the king's own coin." 

'^ We have no leave or licence to sell drink," said the woman, 
disarmed by those bright blue eyes, " and besides, it's hard to 
say who is king now." 

" That is little odds to a thirsty man.^ 

The woman curtseyed, and presently brought a flagon of the 
right genuine drink of the county, ripe and good, and Clarence 
thought so as he tossed it off without further demur, never mov- 
ing the cup from his lips till he had quaffed its last drop. 

^^Very good, mother I" he exc\^\m^^> ^s\ifc ^w^\ftsk.the 
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empty cup, "you must be one of the wise women of the 
country." 

" How, please your honour?" 

The woman had seen the picket of dragoons keeping the road 
for some hours, and though she was fain to be quit of her visitor 
lest his presence should attract others, and the cyder-tun be 
drained in a few minutes, there was something that took her 
fancy and kept her talking to him almost against her better 
judgment. 

" How, please your honour ?" 

" Why look, mother," and he put a whole angel into her hand, 
" that is how we thank you for a proof against the piping north 
wind we have to face awhile ; and look yonder," pointing to the 
soldiers, " had you shut your door or your ears to my plea in 
the king's name — then in the king's name yon guards should 
have put a light under your thatch and burned your home about 
your ears before night fell." 

" GOd forgive you, you false fair face !" laughed the woman. 
" And so you thought I gave it out of fear. May be you have 
yet to learn that there's light enough in your two eyes to kindle 
a heart full of love and worship for you." 

" Bravo, mother ! not ill put for a dame of your discretion. 
Why, you would make your fortune with the gallants in this war 
time, if you were mistress of a tavern." 

" May be, and may be not," and she curtseyed as if quite will- 
ing to end this chaffering. 
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" All in good time, mother, now listen to me. Would you 
like a tavern by the wayside ?" 

The woman simpered and muttered that may be her good 
man would rather things stayed as they were. 

" May be !" echoed Clarence. " Well, when next I ride this 
way you will have turned it over in your minds. PU call for 
another cup of cyder and for your opinion ; and you shall have 
a royal charter to keep your alehouse on its legs if you like to 
start one. Heart of me ! but I shall be left in the rear if I go 
not this moment to my comrades." 

Clarence put spurs to his white horse, and caught his com- 
pany just as they had formed for his escort, and were wondering 
what new prank he was playing now ; the daylight waning, the 
cold wind whistling, and the scouts and the outflanks of the 
Lancastrians falling into their posts again now the hours of the 
truce were ending. 

There does not appear to have been any other result from 
that da/s conference than the establishing the inn on the high 
road. Edward was in one of his most buoyant moods when 
" Mortimer's Cross " had settled the fate of his opponents on the 
border ; and as he rode at the head of a gay cavalcade along 
the high road to Hereford, Clarence chose his time, and won a 
promise that one of Edward's first acts as sovereign should be 
to send letters patent to the good woman of the cottage, 
authorising her to " sell cyder, beer, and whatsoever other com- 
modity of the kind was for thevielfate of the king's subjects— 
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free of all licence, fee, tax, or restrain," and that her house 
should be known as a place of resort for travellers under the 
sign of " The Barons' Tryst." 

And so it stands, shorn long since of those special privileges 
on which it was first established. 

Tradition says they only lasted while Clarence retained the 
favour and affection of his brother ; and that when his vacilla- 
tions and defections were discovered every vestige of brotherly 
love and favour was done away with. He lived to be restored 
to favour, and again in an hour of royal caprice to lose it irre- 
coverably ; but the little inn, once denuded of its charter, had 
to put up for ever after with all the usual limits and restrictions 
which are the common lot of such public-houses ; and, saving 
its name, it has no association in the minds of the passers by 
with the dread tragedy of those fierce civil wars, to a circum- 
stance in the course of which it owes its origin. 



The Last Cantilupe. 
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C{)e last Cantilupe. 

A LEGEND OF QUEENHOPE MANOR. 



' I 'HE Manor of Queenhope is small ; the mansion, one of the 
most picturesque, and also once one of the most comfort- 
able of old houses. 

In the time of a certain Stuart Sovereign, whose love of 
hunting was extravagant, Queenhope was a royal hunting seat ; 
the woods all round the domain gave excellent cover, and a 
buck killed in Queenhope Chase was held to be of superior 
flavour to those on any of the many other royal demesnes. 

The King presented his Queen with the Manor, and all its 
rights, privileges, and peculiars ; and the Queen, in a fit of 
generous affection for some unrecorded act, made it over un- 
reservedly to one of her maids of honour. Cicely Cantilupe. 

Cicely, with this goodly dower, was not wanting in suitors, 
from the courtier of seventy, who would have been stately had 
he not been gouty, down to the spt\g,h!l\^, \aOK.-'=,\2L\x ■^■^■s. 
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who might also have been stately had they not been frolicsome. 
But Mistress Cicely had seen enough of courts, and of courtiers 
of every grade. She soon retired to her Manor without leaving 
the shadow of a hope in the hearts of any of her admirers. 

Within a year there was a lord of the manor, a certain Amulf 
Cantilupe, a cousin of Cicely's ; for in those days, and in that 
Wye-land hard by, Cantilupes flourished plentifully, as tombs 
of different dates in the cathedral, and one or two altar tombs 
in ancient parishes can still testify. So, and in such wise, 
began the Cantilupes of Queenhope. Through several genera- 
tions they lived on undistinguished beyond the little sphere 
over which they held domination. No party men of this family 
are named in the affairs that set all England by the ears after 
the death of Queen Anne. But a secret record of the house 
contains an entry of the despatch of certain rich jewels, and a 
worthy amount of gold plate, to the aid of Prince Charles Edward 
in his sore needs ; and an autograph acknowledgment of the 
same from Bonnie Prince Charlie himself. To the last they 
remained loyal to the House from whom had come their own 
worldly heritage. 

There is, perhaps, one more peculiarity to be observed in 
these Cantilupes. They were very exclusive, intermarrying 
only with the great old families of the land. 

" All history presents certain relative phases, whether it be 
written of empires or of individuals. Passion, folly, ambition, 
tincture its pages generally. Unselfishness, purity of motive. 
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real greatness, are refulgences which dazzle the more in con- 
tradistinction with those dark generalities. In one case pane- 
gyrics give pain, in the other criticisms are cruel. I will not 
write the history of my house." 

Thus spoke Cicely Cantilupe, in June, 1832. Queenhope 
was in all its summer splendour ; beautiful as nature makes her 
best. From dawn till glimmering twilight, one unceasing carol 
of joy rang forth from the throat of thrush and linnet, ringdove, 
skylark, and wild finches. From dawn till evening dim, a 
mufHed chime had pealed at intervals out of that spire that 
tapered up within the manor lawn. 

She was laying young June roses in the coffin of her only 
child : she was whispering on its lips sweet messages of love, 
to him at whose grave she and that little one had ^tood chief 
mourners just nine days before. 

She did not write the history of her house. Perhaps she 
felt that for her the refulgences she had spoken of would lighten 
all the closing pages, and that panegyrics must give pain. 

Suddenly the mournful chime that had been pealing all yester- 
day and till now, changed to a glad ring of welcome. 

Cicely pressed the last ki^s, murmured the last love-message, 
and went her way. In a few minutes the heir of the Cantilupes 
of Queenhope was shut out of human sight for ever. 

If this bereaved woman had written her own personal history 
it would not have been by any means bare of interest ; but on 
the morrow of her child's funeral she bade faLcevi€Xl\aC^<t<«5c»sss^'t 
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with orders that nothing within or without the house should he 
touched till her return. 

Dust lies thick on gilded books, family pictures, and costly 
articles of virtu. Silken curtains have fallen into ribbons, rich 
carpets are moth-eaten, and will crumble to powder if ever they 
are lifted, where they lie. A piano stands open in one of the 
rooms : there sat Cicely two nights before her child's death, 
trying to soothe it with mtisic, as it moaned upon her knee. 
In another room pencils have dried in the fading colours just as 
the painter's hand put them down. In others there is the still 
more melancholy sight of some once worn garment. A lady's 
riding-whip and card-case, with a gentleman's riding-gloves on 
a little table ; a child's crib, with its pretty hangings all yellow 
and decayed, stands by ; a large rocking-horse, with thick 
housings of cobwebs. Everything speaks of yesterday — ^the 
yesterday of years. Outside and around the aspect is the very 
abandon of desolateness. Weeds and flowers run riot together 
in those long-vaunted summer gardens ; grass has filled up 
every walk and gravelled drive ; the great entrance gates have 
lost their sense of duty, and their power to open on their rusty 
hinges, while the once brightly gilded leopards look down from 
the tall pillars on each side with a gaunt grimace. 

But one spot is fair and comely — the oasis of that forsaken 
regfion. It is the church, and the smooth lawn of churchyard. 
If you cared to step within and read the monuments and tablets 
of all dates and tastes, you would find that Amiilfs and Cicelys 
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were the staple names of Cantilupes from beginning to end. 
Under the east window — ^where, if ever faces looked forth again 
from the western wing of that lone house, they would catch the 
eye — stand two white marble crosses, with room between them 
for a third. And the modest inscriptions, so unlike the blazoned 
greatness of those within the Church, are respectively : — 

** Amulf Sondes, setat. 26, obiit June nth, 1832. Beati 
mimdo corde." 

" Amulf, only child of Amulf Sondes and Cicely Canti- 
lupe, obiit June 20th, 1832, retat. 3^. Jesus called a little 
child unto Him." 

The legend, in a few words, is this. Cicely, widowed and 
childless, ends the race of Cantilupes, as Cicely, maid of honour, 
started it. An only child, at twenty-four she was left an orphan 
and an heiress. Accustomed to adulation, and loving what 
women should eschew, unbounded power among, her own, she 
was yet large-hearted, quick in the discernment of character, 
and possessing an amount of self-reliance that made it hard for 
her guardians to keep her in order. 

She improvised one of the great needs of the day — a Sunday 
School in the tithe barn, not far from the church, and on one 
veritable Sunday in June, ten years before, when her class of 
middle-sized ploughboys and 'prentice lads had finished their 
catechism, and were standing, cap in hand, waiting for the 
word of dismissal, a troop of four or five men entered abruptly, 
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bearing among them the apparently lifeless body of a youth of 
sixteen. Blood was flowing freely from his lips ; if that was 
a sign of life, it was of the well-spring rapidly emptying itself. 
At a sign the bam was cleared of all save the new comers and 
their burden. 

" Your humble servant, my lady," said the foremost of the 
party, taken aback by her presence, '^ thought sure school was 
out — hope no offence, my lady." 

Cicely was a woman of some presence of mind, although she 
had lived twenty-five years and never confronted sudden illness 
in her life before. 

" Who is it ?" she inquired, " and how did this happen ?" 

" Tears to be a young chap from the town," replied the man, 
"and partic'ler lucky me and the rest was coming up the 
meadows at the time." 

Two of the men had by this time littered down some clean 
straw from the far end of the bam, and the boy was laid upon 
it, and one man was despatched to the Manor for Mantel, the 
experienced confidential old coachman of Queenhope. 

Cicely repeated her question, " How did this happen ?' as she 
stooped down and wiped the fast-pouring crimson from the boy's 
lips, and untied his handkerchief. 

"He jumped the ridges 'mazing well, and when he got to the 
double stile, we backed him to go over, my lady. He failed 
twice, the third time he cleared it fine, but he fell t'other side, 
and we picked him up like this." 
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Cicely did not see the " luck" of these men challenging the 
boy to a task beyond his strength, though not beyond his will. 
" You might have all had a more profitable Sunday afternoon 
work than this," Cicely said sternly. " You had better go to 
church now." She saw Mantel already hurrying at her 
summons : he had been a soldier, and knew something of 
wounds and bloodshed. " What is this. Mantel T inquired his 
mistress. 

" Have he been shot ?" 

" No, They say it was done in jumping over a stile." 

" Broke a blood-vesseL Miss Cicely, this is the Apothecary's 
work, not yours. I had best get cold water and wine at once." 

" Send some one for the doctor, and as soon as we know 
where this poor boy lives tiie carriage will be wanted." 

Mantel shook his grey head. " If he don't die where he lies" 
— and he lifted the boy's head tenderly on to his lady's lap — 
" he can't be moved far." 

Mantel went off for immediate remedies. Cicely sat there 
helpless and perplexed. Time, while we are waiting, runs out 
to endless length ; Cicely had time to conjecture, and to ponder 
and take note of her deathlike burden. It was a fair young 
face, with light brown hair, that fell back in a heavy wave from 
a not unintellectual forehead. Through the closed lids you 
might have guessed that deep blue eyes were hidden, while the 
small, well-cut features, the slender make of form, spoke of 
delicacy of fibre. And she had time, too, \.o xa'd^^ V'ex ^^^'s* 
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in case things should prove as serious as Mantel had pro- 
phesied. 

She sat there till all her limbs grew stiff and cramped^ while 
Mantel bathed the temples with cold water, and by various 
remedies stopped the hemorrhage, and drew a faint sigh of 
returning life from the patient. 

The fussy little apothecary, when he arrived, could do little 
more than commend old Mantel's skill and promptitude^ enforce 
quiet, and confirm the old servant's opinion that it might be 
death to move him far. You may, if you please, smile at Cicely's 
squeamishness in not ordering a bed to be instantly made ready 
at the Manor. Instead, she sent Mantel with a message to the 
vicar of S. Cuthbert's hard by to come to her. He had been 
the friend of her childhood and of her later years. Hq was 
a frequent and welcome guest at the Manor, and she knew 
she could reckon on his sympathy and aid. To the vicarage 
the sick boy was carried, and nursed with all kindness many 
an hour of each day by the lady of the Manor, and watched 
over at night by the Vicar and Mantel. 

At first, day by day, the good clergyman busied himself, but 
in vain, to find out to whom the boy belonged in the town. No 
one at all answering to the description was missing among the 
sons or town apprentices, and he began at length to fear that 
Cicely had burdened herself with a serious charge. 

Some days after the accident she was sitting by the patient. 
A faint pink flush passed over \v\s vj\v\Xfc f^.ce, and in feeble 
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tones he murmured, " Where am I ? Why doesn't grandmother 
come ?" 

"Will you tell me your name, and your grandmother's?'' 
whispered Cicely. 

" I am Arnulf, my grandmother is Mrs. Phillis Sondes." 

Thus ended Cicely's first essay in the art of nursing. With 
this clue the grandmother was discovered, and she told how the 
boy had come down from a distant county to try and get into 
the bank, but was found to be nearly two years too young : that 
he had felt the disappointment keenly ; first, from his parents' 
having given him a rather bettermost education, because he 
was delicate and could not rough it ; and, secondly, because 
the desire to be doing for himself was cast to the winds by this 
first failure. 

When questioned as to her indifference at his absence, she 
said she fully believed he had set off to go home, and that in 
the course of ^ime — postal facilities in those days not being 
quite equal to the present — she should hear of his safe arrival. 
Mrs. Phillis Sondes was an ancient widow, living on a very 
small independence in a pretty cottage of her own, two parishes 
off at Coombe-Miryland. What brought the boy so far away 
on that particular Sunday afternoon, no one could divine. This 
coming to- live with his- grandmother and earn his own living, 
had been a' -day-dream for two years, and his disappointment 
at his want of success was keener than he had cared to tell to 
any one. To go home and be a buiden. oii\v\^ laJOftsx.j^^x n.>\t^ 
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to some distasteful calling, seemed the sole alternative. Araulf 
went out to meditate, and that bright June day wooed him out 
of himself in spite of himself. On he went, forgetful of every- 
thing save the glad and beautiful in nature. Excited almost 
to rejoicing, such is ever the result of reaction to the young, he 
went gaily over bank and burn, until the challenge to leap the 
fatal stile put a spurt on his remaining powers, and outran the 
cable. 
When the Vicar, Mr. Kirwan, returned from taking Amulf 

. to his grandmother's, he and Cicely held a long consultation 
about the lad. Interest in an individual was a new experience 
to Cicely. The gay and great, the kind-hearted and the self- 
interested, were those who called themselves her friends. The 
poor and sick among her dependents quickened the pulses of 
generosity ; but this youth woke her best sentiments of pity and 
true kindness. 

"It is a comfortable little cottage,** said Mr, Kirwan, "neat 
and pleasant, but very humble. You did well to send him to 
me, instead of nursing him in the luxuries of your manor.** 

" Thanks, it is so seldom that you can commend my wisdom. 
What further can we do ?" 

The Priest smiled. "We have made his fortune already 
for him : so the old woman told me to-day quite seriously. 
The bank, for instance, is prepared to ignore his youth, and 
take him as soon as he is strong enough, on the streng^ of your 

patronage,'^ 
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'* Then let him go home as soon as he is strong enough," 
returned Cicely, haughtily. " I do not choose to have this 
little act of cold charity made subject of speculation." 

" May I have the credit of his not going back, if I take the 
responsibility upon myself ?'' 

" You ! But that would involve changing his whole career." 

" Trust me for him, as your good father trusted me when you 
were a child. The fact is, we have exchanged confidences and 
become friends. The boy is delicate, spiritueL This illness 
wants only after harshness or hardness to make it the founda- 
tion of a rapid decline. He has told me the circumstances of 
his family, the ambition of his own wishes. » I had thought of 
sending him to school for a year, just till he gets really strong, if 
you will make a wise selection among the best academies. It 
will not be wasting time, but it will give him a fairer start in 
more ways than one." 

Good Mr. Kirwan, with his slender income and large charities ! 
If this benevolent proposal did not draw tears from Cicely's 
eyes, it was simply because she was not wont to express her 
feelings in tears. The plan met the grateful sanction of the 
boy's parents. 

A year went by, and it grew into two. Progress in health 
and mental cultivation w^as satisfactory. Arnulf spent his 
holidays nominally at his grandmother's, virtually at S. Cuth* 
bert's vicarage. And while there he had the range of Queen- 
hope ; and once or twice an evening among l\v^'\ifCXvaxv\.^^^N2» 
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at the Manor with Mr. Kirwan. This was matter of private 
comment among Cicely's friends ; so also was her preference 
for the counsel and assistance of Mr. Kirwan, and the two were 
naturally associated in her mind — '* ^ m'est €^;aX " was all she 
answered. And there was old Mantel, who had been the means 
by which AmulPs life was saved that Simday afternoon. Be- 
tween the two there was a cordial widerstanding. Mantel 
generally contrived to find a quiet horse that wanted riding 
when Amulf came. 

It was all a new bright fairy world to Amulf^ but it did 
not extinguish his ambition to be up and doing, and, better still, 
it did not tarnish the leading point in his character, humility. 

One evening, when there were only the two or three staying 
visitors at Queenhope, Mr. Kirwan and Amulf were announced. 
The visitors were a married cousin of Cicely's, and her husband, 
and a Sir Willoughby Ferrers, and his mother. Report gave 
the baronet credit for a design upon Queenhope and its mistress. 
Cicely had passed her zenith without giving up the reins, and 
Sir Willoughby stood at least as fair a chance as those who had 
gone before him in the venture. 

On this evening Lady Ferrers was dozing on one of the sofas, 
Cousin Charlotte Buncombe reading in the verandah, and the 
gentlemen had not appeared from the dining-room. The Priest 
came in with his prot^g^. Amulf in his ordinary school 
costume, bright pink and white complexion, unpolished yet 
unaffected air, came and stood tie^cc Ckdv, vfho was making tea. 
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" Mr. Kirwan," she said, shaking hands, " carry my cousin 
her tea, and suggest the imprudence of sitting out of doors after 
sunset in England." Then she turned to Arnulf, and shook 
hands with him, asking, '^ Is anything settled?" 

The blue eyes, with a peculiar steadfastness of their own, met 
hers with a glad light in them. " It is quite settled ; I am to go 
to Mallet and Morton's bank on Monday." 

"Do you mind telling me what they will pay you T 

" I am to have fifty pounds a year for the first two years. My 
grandmother will board and lodge me for thirty pounds, so I 
shall have twenty pounds a year for myself." 

So I shall have the whole capital of the bank at my command, 
was the sentiment conveyed. 

After a pause. Cicely asked very seriously, " Arnulf, is that the 
very calling you would have chosen had your choice been quite 
free, quite independent I mean of the past ?" 

A foolish question at that moment, and hard to answer save 
by self-reliant decided characters like her own. 

" Yes, Miss Cantilupe, I have no great choice ; so long as I 
can earn my own living I am not particular." 

She thought Mr. Kirwan's two years' expenditure was not . 
being repaid at the best interest : but she only said, " Well, you 
will not be far off ; do not forget us. Do your duty through all 
temptations, and find a Sunday for Queenhope now and then. 
I shall always be glad to see you." 

Arnulf was thinking of his first S\jnda7 at Qu^'ecJcia^^^ "^kSsSi. 

F 
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wondered if he dared, and if he could, find words to thank her 
for her condescension and kindness on that day, and during the 
time of prostrate weakness that followed it. '' Take this cup of 
tea to Lady Ferrers,'' she said, as the old dame ended her doze, 
and sat up to take a pinch of snuff. The clergyman and Mrs. 
Duncombe came in, then the two gentlemen from the dining- 
room, and Amulf sank into contemplation and silence till it was 
time to leave. 

They were scarcely out of earshot when Sir Willoughby, with 
the familiarity of presumed — not granted — right, said, " I should 
like to inquire, Cicely, what that young cub of the soil does so 
frequently upon this estate, let alone in your drawing-room. 
Turn where I may it seems he is hulking at hand, and yesterday 
with my own eyes, I saw him ride away from your stables on 
Pucelle.'' 

" Mantel has my permission to mount him. Sir Willoughby," 
replied Cicely. 

" Granted ; but on Pucelle, the choicest prettiest mare in your 
stables ? Mantel must be an old fool." . 

" Because he does as he is bidden ?" 

"He never found a horse for me last autumn, I remember, 
when I came down without mine." 

" I suppose I had given him no orders to do so," said Cicely 
weariedly, for the colloquy had *no purpose in it, and was in 
truth wearisome. 

On the morrow Sir "WiYloM^lab^ ^iess»^ his suit, and was 
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rejected as firmly as ever the first Cicely rejected the posse of 
courtiers who desired to help her to reign at Queenhope. Some- 
thing he must have finished off with, when he found all hope 
hopeless, that neither Cicely's pride nor Cicely's spirit could 
brook. She rang the bell in her room where he had waited 
upon her, not gently as she was wont, but loudly, angrily, one 
peal after another. Those who answered saw her standing by 
a tall chair from which she had risen, her hands folded, her face 
white, her lips set, and in a voice not her own, it was so im- 
perious, and in Sir Willoughby's presence, she ordered her 
people to assist Sir Willoughby's servant in packing, as she 
desired his absence immediately. Some said they had quar- 
relled about Pucelle ; some that he had threatened her in a 
coarse joke which she took literally, resented and banished 
him. 

When we add that he was a very needy baronet, out at elbows, 
and wishing for no greater luck than to win where he came to 
woo, we must admit that he did not play his cards quite scien- 
tifically. 

How many succeeded him, or in what numerical order he 
came as a suitor is not recorded. As a rule. Cicely retained the 
friendship of those to whom she could not accord a nearer 
claim ; but Sir Willoughby never crossed the threshold of 
Queenhope again. 

Her people, for the poor are ever watchful and discerning, 
rejoiced among themselves that this "was ^<& ^xv^ cA ^vt 
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Willoughby's wooing. Hard and overbearing, and needy withal, 
he would have added neither blessing nor benefit to them or to 
their lady. And it had a special efTect on herself also. It 
showed her what her eyes in youth would never have recognised, 
the sordid principle that brought some men to her feet Well 
born, wealthy, holding position, and if she had willed it, pro- 
minence in the county. Cicely was all too well contented with 
her circumscribed Queendom ; nay, she absolutely dreaded the 
destiny that she had been told her duty to her name and to her 
family required her to fulfil. In the course of the next two 
summers came two eventful changes at Queenhope. An illness 
of some months ended in a holy death to Mr. Kirwan. It was 
she and Arnulf who shared the nursing to the last, and to her 
the priest confided the lad he learned to love so welL " Look 
after him, Cicely, you brought him to me nearly four years ago, 
now I give him back to you. Don't spoil him, (pardon me if I 
say that is the worst of you women,) he will respond to good 
influences, from you they should be elevating." In losing this 
good priest. Cicely felt a second orphanhood ; yet she reflected 
— if not with jealousy, with something very near akin to it— 
that Mr. Kirwan was caring more at leaving a youth of four 
years' acquaintance, than at leaving her whom he had known 
from her cradle. 

The living was in Cicely's gift, and the responsibility of fUling 

it worthily was the heaviest duty that had yet devolved upon 

her. But Cicely kuew "weW vAvaX \vs.x ^t^xv^ T»R«iad. Could 
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one be met with now its place was open — one who would some- 
what fill the gap that good Mr. Kirwan's departure had left, and 
be the shepherd as well as the Sunday Orator of his parish ? 
Applicants devoted, effective, eloquent, were abundant — and 
puzzling. There was no uncertain sound in the trumpet that 
blared forth the respective and overwhelming qualifications of 
each, and Cicely was many a time tempted to wish that Queen- 
hope had been entailed on heirs male, and no such bothersome 
duty entailed on her. And when her letters had plagued her — 
and her difficulties found no solution, Cicely put on her haj: and 
wended her meditative way to the new green grave in its 
solitary comer, where good Mr. Kirwan's bones were resting. 

More than once, love-propelled even as she. Cicely found 
poor Arnulf there. Theirs was a common loss, and out of it, 
how or why they knew not, grew a common sympathy. Queen- 
hope gradually filled the place of the vicarage for Amulf's 
holidays and Arnulf s summer Sundays. Then Queenhope's 
mistress took up the thread of definitions where the priest had 
dropped them, and worked them out for Arnulf with a woman's 
wider but weaker interpretation : together they construed the 
grand old tale that Virgil tells of his great hero and the Cartha- 
ginian Queen, together — well — what boots it 1 There are 
certain relations that men and women cannot prudently enter 
into ; and but for a little amount of self-deception. Cicely 
Cantilupe would have been quite awake to such a fact. Instead 
she comforted her sorrow .for her lost ineti^ -wVOc^ ^. ^Ova.^^ 
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sweeter than the grief it soothed was bitter. And wbat of her 
plaything, the human heart — glad, bright, and young — uplifted 
by her unlimited kindnesses, kept lowly by its deep respect for 
her ? The dream was still a dream to Amulf ; the dream that 
began when he opened his eyes a moment with his head upon 
her knees, and saw her fair summer dress aU stained, and fdt 
her cool soft hand upon his pulse — then dazzled by the glittering 
livery of old Mantel, (so he thought,) sank back into unoHisd- 
ousncss. The four great horses of her chariot, as the fashioa 
to take the air was then, used to rattle by Mallet and Morton's, 
and make no impression on the young clerk at his figures— 
that was the great Lady of Queenhope, with whom he had no 
more in common than the stones beneath her horses' feet But 
by that grave, she was Cicely to his mind : Mr. Kirwan called 
her Cicely, in his wandering last days he talked to Amulf of 
her as Cicely. In her house she was the embodiment of both, 
at once nine years beyond him in age, and nine times 900 
orbits from him in position, education, wealth ; yet quite near 
him in the graciousness, that looked out for the superior and 
manly in his tone of thought, that borrowed from the pure 
unwrought gem what the polished surface of the " upper ten " 
circle revealed only by reflection. 

And then there came an accident, almost such an one as had 
been the introduction of Amulf to Queenhope. The mansior 
was full of company ; a week, ten days went by, Amulf ha 
not appeared. The readings were at a discount on such occ 
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sions ; he was modest and knew no other pretext for appearing. 
At least Cicely, when she thought about his absence at all, 
solved it so. And then old Mantel came in from exercising and 
asked to see his lady. 

" You see, Miss Cicely," he said — all bare of preface, " you 
see, we pulled him through that other time, and though I know 
it's uncommon awkward just now — every horse and every pair 
of hands wanted — Pll try and spare myself, if you'll spare me." 

With her eyes wide open, and the word * demented' on her 
mental lips, Cicely inquired " Why ?" 

" It's young Mr. Sondes," said Mantel confidentially ; " I took 
two horses out myself just now for a bit of a sweat on purpose, 
as we had not seen him so long, and that's how it is. He has 
not been near the bank this week, and what's that poor old 
doted woman for a nurse, when you are about it ?" 

" What is the matter ?" Cicely asked abstractedly, while she 
counted up the engagements two and three deep for each of the 
next coming days, and wondered where she could find a comer 
of time to go and make personal inquiries after Mr. Kirwan's 
delegated charge. 

" P'raps it's the. old story over again, p'raps if s worse, p'raps 
better ; there was a press of work at the bank — things had got 
shaky at the branch bank at Hutten, and had to be looked into 
and in course he volunteered for the extra hours, and worry, and 
short meal times." 

" And it has made him ill .?" she said impatiently. 
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There was to be a review of the Yeomanry in a day or two, 
she was to present new colours, and how could she go with her 
brilliant equipages, and state, and style, without old Mantel as 
a part thereof? The old man saw her waver, knew by her im- 
patience that his request annoyed her. 

" You see, we've took him up, and we can't cast him down. 
You can't be spared," he went on, as if the impracticability of 
his lady's hurrying off was a circumstance to be lamented : " You 
can't, but thank GOD, I think I can." 

She smiled reflectively. "Very well, Mantel, go to Mrs. 
Britton for anything you require to take with you, and leave 
clear orders in the stables, that there may be no blunders. I 
will have no blunders." 

Mantel made his military salute, and got under weigh without 
losing a moment. He had known his mistress from her infancy ; 
had first placed her in the saddle, held the reins at her first 
effort in driving. " Hum," he muttered, as he left her, " I 
thought I knew her. She took on about him once ; but she's 
like the rest of 'em, not one of 'em as knows their own mind by 
the year together." Mantel was of course a bachelor. And 
his lady went her way, and sighed to herself, " We've, took him 
up." Mantel's four words were a text. What had she been 
doing? ushering him into all the bright and beautiful and 
luxurious in literature, petting a naturally fastidious taste with 
the essences of refinement, and then leaving him to die thirsting 
for the fountain at which she \>sA \k^^^i:ii. hvra drink. But 
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Cicely Cantilupe was ill aware of the great gulf there is between 
classes. Mr. Kirwan knew it, arid limited her ill judging 
liberalities to their harmless bounds. " We've took him up !" 
into the secret corner of her heart the words crept and settled 
there. The morrow came, Mantel had not returned. She laid out 
the day with her guests, excused herself for a couple of hours 
before luncheon, and ordered her carriage to Coombe-Miryland. 

All the six miles' drive her heart smote her or mocked her 
alternately. She pictured the young face, now ripened into 
the beauty of first manhood, as it lay on that June Sunday 
upon her knee — where never face of friend or child had rested 
in all her life before or after — and thought of the truthful 
and loyal character that had been developing ever since. 
She had lifted him up, conscience told her she had cast 
him down also. 

But Cicely, like all only children who are great ladies, had 
held her playthings quite dear enough at an hour's purchase. 
Was the accidental casting in her way of a humble clerk to 
make her for ever amenable for his welfare } 

The two sentiments alternated, and the one that happened 
to be in the ascendant when she reached Dame Phillis's cottage 
was certain to prevail. Such a pretty little embowered cottage ! 
red brick, with mullioned windows and diamond latticed panes. 
A quarter of an acre of garden in front parted it from the 
churchyard. An acre of orchard behind separated it from the 
Rectory. Within all was as homely as "Nix, YAx^^-as^ \Na5s. 
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described. The parlour floor was sanded, not carpeted as 
parlours of that stamp are wont to be now-a-days. A jar of 
tree-like shrubs and flowers filled in the cool firei^acey and 
Amulf s pair of wax-bills — ^a Queenhope exportation — ^hung in 
one window. Had there been a village it would probably have 
told off" all hands— eyes would be more correct — to gaze at the 
unwonted sight of a great rolling barouche, with four fine white 
horses and postillions, depositing its owner with Mrs. PhiUis. 
But there was no village nearer than distant Coombe. 

Cicely, with strangers, was very stately, cold, and great— 
'^ up aloft," Cousin Charlotte's husband used to say — ^and she 
frightened Mrs. Phillis almost into the dotage of which Mantel 
had of malice accused her. Yet all the blessed while, poor 
woman ! her hands were ashy cold, her heart went sick to 
nothing, and she could scarcely murmur, '^ My servant told me 
that Amulf was ill ; I have come to see him." 

" Surely, and thank you, lady," answered Mrs. Phillis with 
one of her proudest curtseys, " only it will make little difference 
who comes to see him now, I trow." 

Once more that bitter smiting of the heart to Cicely Cantilupe, 
and Mantel appeared in the doorway. She augured but 
a confirmation of Mrs. Phillis in Mantel's countenance. 
The old soldier had been nursing hard all yesterday, all night, 
and all to-day, so far. He beckoned her to follow him up stairs. 
You have seen exhaustion, perhaps ; the first hour when the 
remedies that were to save life Yia\^ ^orcva xJaavt 'votk, and left 
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the poor worn wreck as good as dead after the combat. But 
Cicely never had, therefore pity her. On the white four- 
poster in the best room, which his grandmother had appro- 
priated to him in his illness, lay Amulf, white and motionless, 
his arms stretched outside the coverlet, on his temples the 
great white beads rising as he slept ; the casement wide open,, 
the nodding creepers outside making shadows on the young 
man's face in the low summer breeze. Then Mantel put a 
chair for her by the pillow, moistened the lips with wine, and 
went away. 

Cicely was somewhat of a helpless great lady, but she had her 
woman's instincts and perceptions. She took off her gloves, 
laid her fingers round the wasted wrist, and felt fever. Then 
she passed her handkerchief, wet with costly perfume that she 
carried, over his hot forehead — ^after that it must be confessed 
she looked for the bell. Mantel must have been very near the 
door, probably peeping through a qrack. He came forward, 
and whispered with- the hoarse whisper of the aged, " Everything 
is going on right at home, I find, Miss Cicely ; please order them 
to send me some ice when you go back." 

" I had better send for a nurse, Mantel ; you will eat the poor 
old lady out of house and home." 

"Asking your pardon. Miss Cicely, I brought my rations with 
me, and Mrs. Britton will send more with the ice." 

" And how long will he last ?" 

A grim smiieiet up the old soldiers coMXv\fcTiasi.c^» '-''Vskj^^ 
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God, a many a year yet. Come on Thursday, miss, and see 
how he is then/' 

" Thursday — that is the yeomanry review day !" She went 
near the bed again, and laid her cold hand kindly in his scorched 
palm. She thought of Mr. Kirwan's death-bed, of his charge, 
of the uncommon beauty and uprightness of Amulfs character, 
perhaps a moment, of some passages in their two lives that had 
left a fresher charm than she dared confess to herself. How- 
beit, her time was up. She went down stairs, where Mrs. 
Phillis in much awe had remained respectfully. She shook 
hands with the old lady, and begged her to send for anything at 
Queenhope that would be of service. 

" They at the vicarage up here, and Mr. Mallet at the head 
of the Bank, will give him anything as they have got, ma'am ; 
still, if I may be so bold, nobody but you would have thought of 
sending a treasure beyond reckoning, which Mr. Mantel is.** 

" What does your doctor think of the case .^" 

"He says there is no constitution, and the flesh is weak. I 
am eighty-one, and hale, thank God, so he does not inherit it 
from my side, miss,'* — and the old voice grew beseechful, — " you 
saw him at his worst before — how do you think him ?" 

The two great beads that by the bedside had been swelling 

in Cicely's dark eyes, now dropped softly down 'her cheeks, 

but she let down her veil, and faced round to the little rather 

dark passage that led to the front door. " He is quite as ill as 

he was then, I fear ; but he is oVder axi^^X-xatv^^x^-asid In bet- 
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ter hands than when with us strangers." And Cicely went 
home. 

Haunted all the way by that young face and prostrate form, 
and by Mantel's mysterious usurping of responsibility as nurse 
at such a crisis, Cicely was a little to be pitied. To be sure, 
with every servant at the Manor, Amulf Sondes was a prime 
and privileged favourite, and there was scarcely one who did 
npt envy Mantel his self-assumed office. Whether it would 
have soothed or bewildered her most to know, that Mantel's 
respect and fidelity to her were at the bottom of all his new- 
found love and service for the bonny lad, is hard to say. Mantel 
heard that he was weak and wandering in fever ; Mantel had 
watched the overdeep impression that Oueenhope was making 
on the gentle Amulf : he knew how things about which we are 
most reticent in hours of reason, ooze forth all uncontrolled at 
such times, and Mantel mounted constant guard^ to shield his 
lady's name, and his young friend's secret from betrayal. 

An unusually brilHant host of visitors were at Queenhope just 
then. The ybimg Duke of Lalac, Colonel of the County Yeo- 
manry, was there, and his two sisters. Ladies Rose and Mildred. 
The Bishop of the Diocese was a guest for three days — having 
settled the question about the living for Cicely — and his wife, 
who was one of her few real motherly friends. The future vicar 
was to join the party for one dinner and night. In good houses 
like Queenhope, people entertained themselves to their several 
tastes, pretty much as they do now. TYve^ "wtisX. >}afc\x oww.N^'SJi's* 
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till the gathering for dinner. Riding, fishing, arcfaeryy most 
things, save croquet, filled up the morning amusements. Still 
there is a certain amount of anxiety where the headship of the 
house rests in a woman, young, alone, and in this case be- 
ridden by a care whose origin is not satisfactory. 

Mr. Kirwan could have set her at rest, not with a touch of 
casuistry, but simply by laying before her mind things as they 
ought to be, and then trusting to her good sense to see that they 
became so. She missed him sorely in just such matters as we 
cannot unbosom to any second friend. 

Thursday came, and with it the Review. A glonous day, all 
sunshine and blue skies. In all the style and grandeur proper to 
the occasion Cicely set fordi with her guests. The young Duke, 
in full uniform, on horseback ; the venerable Bishop, whom she 
had persuaded to come and give a benediction to the colours, 
and Lady Mildred Holton, went with her. The Bishop's wife. 
Lady Rose, and two gentlemen visitors filled the second carriage. 

The ceremony went off without a contretemps. Cicely made 
her maiden speech in few and becoming words. The Ensign re- 
ceived the standards with due loyalty, the Colonel thanked her 
in the usual terms. The Review passed off brilliantly, and an 
escort of cavalry was formed to guard the Queenhope party 
home, where a f6te-champ^tre was to take place. Just as the 
troop was falling into line the head surgeon of the town rode up 
to Cicely's carriage to pay his passing compliments, and she 
Inquired /or Araulf Sondes. 
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" I left him sleeping through the crisis this morning." Then 
seeing her eyes fixed with that eager inquiry that in some eyes 
has more power than niany words in others, he added, " This 
has been a sharp attack of fever — it is the' good nursing, not the 
doctoring, that has kept him out of his coffin thus far ; but he 
will want it some time longer if he pulls through to-day." 

" If" — there was a doubt in the mind of the man of practice ! 
He made his bow and fell back into rank. Then the good 
Bishop, having marked both query and reply, looked kindly in 
her face and said, " Child, if it is God's will to take him, he 
must go ; if there is yet work for him to do, he will get well to 
do it." 

It was very much the tone and thought that Mr. Kirwan 
would have put forth, and so it comforted her. Thanks to that, 
and to the self-reliance that did not often fail her. Cicely made 
the Queenhope part of the entertainment as charming as the 
military performance of the morning had been. 

The morrow came, and many a morrow. One after one the 
guests departed. The quiet routine of ordinary life was upon 
Queenhope again. The new vicar had cpme into residence : 
changes and innovations had come with him, but yet the four 
white horses had never more pulled up at the cottage at Coombe- 
Miryland. Mantel had been home often ; had brought very 
slow reports of progress, and carried back with him all that 
was needed, had done everything but ask her to come again. 
Mantel never forgave his mistress for the Revvew ^aj^. 
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And so, without leave or licence asked or granted, she ordered 
her carriage to Mrs. Phillis's one afternoon, hoping that her old 
dragoon would not play the dragon and refuse her admission. 
Not he : he stood at the garden gate so full of obsequious respect 
and smiling gravity, that a passport was unnecessary. 

On the huge sofa in that bare-floored parlour Amulf lay to-day 
— white, wasted, with a beauty that brings heart-ache to the lov- 
ing watcher, it means so short a while for this world ! The thin, 
helpless fingers playing with a paper knife, the blue eyes glisten- 
ing with a joy that meant, oh ! such a welcome ! if she could 
have interpreted, but they closed again almost before they had 
time to smile on her. It was thus she found him — too ill to 
talk, to weak almost to bear to be spoken to, yet, if she moved 
to go, opening his pleading eyes to bid her stay a little longer 
yet. She sat and bathed his forehead for a time, went away to 
look at the little birds that she had given him, then came back 
and laid her cold hand on the faint brow once more. 

Forgive him, Cicely. He reached up and drew that hand to 
his lips and kissed it — she thought gratefully — but it was with a 
fondling and a fervour that is not bom of mere gratitude. 

** Dear Arnulf," she said in a soft, moved tone, " we must do 
something better than let you lie here." 

" I shall soon get better, now," he made effort to say; and she 
— all misinterpreting — having held a parley first with Mrs. 
Phillis and then with Mantel, departed. 

Perhaps because there were no \\^\Xox^ ^TifcaALltig courtesies 
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and attentions that fall foul of a preoccupied mind, Cicely's 
second visit made a deeper impression than the first. She was 
large-hearted in her charities, practical in her benevolence. To 
have a case in extremis^ like Amulf 's, was nothing very uncom- 
mon among Queenhope's dependants, who were personally and 
individually cared for. 

Amulf was sagacious concerning his convalescence ; he did 
get well rapidly. In three weeks he was at Queenhope again, 
receiving almost an ovation from the welcoming household. 
The bank gave him a clear month to go to his home in the 
North and recruit ; but Amulf 's first holiday was his last. 

Inconsistent, out of all character, be it what it may, the story 
must be told as it occurred. Before he could be pronounced quite 
equal to the long journey — ^by those tedious stages that needed 
days where hours by steam will serve — the hale and hearty old 
grandmother, Mrs. Phillis, was taken to her rest She died as 
the healthful aged often die. Going to bed well and in her usual 
spirits she awoke in the morning conscious of some great 
changie — ^it was the hand of death in the shape of paralysis. 
Cicely and Amulf stood by that bed of death together. After 
the funeral Amulf found himself heir to all the old lady's worldly 
possessions ; the pretty cottage and its contents, and an income 
of ;^9o a year. 

He was at Queenhope the day before he started for his home 
visit : he had been telling Cicely of his fortune, and she, half 
jesting, answered, "Well, Amulf, llie cap\la\.\3cvaX. ^x^^wk.^'s* li^ 

G 
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is no despicable nest-egg — bring yourself home one of those 
thrifty northern maidens for a wife, and live there till you one 
day grow as old as your good grandmother." In a moment she 
felt that he was too fresh from a funeral to listen to such alia- 
sions. A cloud came over the transparent beauty that he had 
not lost with returned health. The wistful tenderness of his 
blue eyes hurt her, it was so set and steadfast '^ Pardon me,'' 
she said, coming near his chair. *' Yes, I am wrong to talk to 
you of filling the so lately vacated place ; nevertheless, Arnulf, 
you will do it early if you are wise." 

" I am not wise," he answered gravely, " if my wife must be a 
northern maiden, my home will never have a mistress in it" 

He took her hand respectfully, he held it firmly, and reclining 
there — in words all gentle and all true, but all hopeless — ^he 
poured out a love-suit such as hig^-bom lady, like Cicely 
Cantilupe hears seldom. 

Passion, Uttle suspected by her, held full sway over him. Yet 
in all the poiuing forth there was no hope, no momentary pre- 
sumption that she, the great lady, should do more than hear— 
except forgive him. He never meant to come back, but he 
would not go without making full confession. Then the grasp 
loosened, his eyes closed. He did not mark her falling on her 
knees beside him, and saying, " Arnulf, Arnulf, the gap is very 
wide between us, but it is your foot that is on the upper stair 
where angels ever keep the humble though they do not know it, 
and not mine" It is a venlutt Xo xftsiiiLfc «^^Oqks» xsavet so fine 
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in the presence of a swooning person — Mantel was summoned, 
Cicely departed. 

Nine years' seniority on the wrong side ; a want of education 
such as a university career alone completes ; an association 
with the town in a relation not altogether desirable. 

To be or not to be, that was the vexed question, revolving and 
revolving in her mind, that sent her recherchi little dinner away 
almost untasted, that finally made her order Mantel to be sent 
to her as soon as the dessert was placed. 

'^ How is Mr. Sondes ?*' she said, without looking up from the 
fresh strawberries she was busily bruising. 

^ He's better. Miss Cicely ; but I don't like these faintings. 
It would be as well if he could put his journey off a day, and 
sleep here to-night" 

" Does he agree to do so ?" 

"No, Miss Cicely. He's raving restless to be gone; and 
without I can say it's your orders, there's no stay in him, I am 
certain sure." 

^ I cannot have people kept unwilling guests in my house, 
Mantel. Where is he ?" 

" In the library, where you left him« He has tasted nothing, 
neither bit nor sup.'* 

The strawberries were by this time duly prepared, cream and 
sugar in right proportions added. A bottle of Moselle stood on 
the sideboard. She bade Mantel open it, and place it on the 
table. She might have seen & plain gim ol ^^.\\^\^0\^t^ ^^ 
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old Mantel's face at this order. His lady's taste did not lie 
much in the way of sparkling Moselle. He half waited to be 
told to carry it to the library. No such command was given ; 
Mantel retired. 

In the dim dusk of that great room, no lamp nor taper lighted, 
the door ajar into the wide hall, lay Amulf, his thoughts all so 
full of the act of the afternoon, that at length his eyes filled too 
with the shadow of the lady of Queenhope. She seemed to 
stand before him in her white evening dress, then to glide 
nearer, finally to look upon him with no anger and no offended 
pride. " She is too kind to be cruel," he thought, " and yet- 
well, perhaps it is no vision, and she thinks surely that I have 
got me from her presence long ago." 

Was he meditating aloud ? for the answer came right promptly 
in a breath above a whisper, " Amulf, if I say I love you, think 
it is the vision speaks." 

Never in the short four years and a' half that told all their 
married life had she cause to regret a step so unusual, and 
usually so hazardous. Love, based on mutual respect, has a 
very safe foundation : it was the secret of their security. 

She had many a new pleasure in those he experienced for the 

first time. His first peep at the sea, his undisguised delight in 

their Neapolitan sojourn, in Vesuvius, in the great tideless sea. 

Then the delicious feeling of entire rest was one thart she could 

not participaXQ, Early and \ale, m\3a. V^Vs twMx^^d secret prcmipt- 
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ing him to ambition, Arnulf had been carrying out that laborious 
task of self-education. If he could but rise, and so by simple 
talent and honest effort win a little near her in the social scale ! 
He had been denying himself all but the barest necessaries of 
dress and sleep — and altogether refraining from recreation— for 
a year before the break down in his health, and the break up of 
his castles in the air. 

Then the little heir was bom, and Queenhope rang with joy, 
and the bright days glided by in golden gladness — ever with 
some new task of benevolence undertaken, or some finished 
scheme of usefulness giving forth its proofs of good. Mantel 
was installed for life in Mrs. Phillis's cottage at Coombe-Miry- 
land, and the pension transferred to him. 

Some tasteful schools were built upon the site of the tithe 
bam of happy memory. But at length in the midst of that per- 
petual summer of prosperity the symptoms of decline, that had 
been kept at bay by tenderness and care, began to show them- 
selves. There came a dread year, when a plague was upon 
England, desolating homes, and villages, and, to an extent, 
great cities also. Ten of the household of Queenhope were 
stricken, and four died. And in the midst of all the mourning 
and calamity of those days — not laid low by that dread sickness, 
but ripened as the early summer fruit — AraulTs call came, and 
he went home more loved, and more lamented, by high and 
low alike, for the humility with which he bore him in that high 
place, than ever Cantilupe of greatest vjcw\.Yi V-aANi^^^ V^c^n.^ 
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there are some over whose memories a traditional reverence 
lingers yet.) 

A few days, and the plague-infected dwelling loses one more 
inmate — its and the parish's last victim : — the baby Amulf, 
heir, and last ever to be bom of that line to the name of 
Cantilupe. 

Six and thirty years have woven their web of good and ill 
since then, and the widow of thirty-five is a lone exile who has 
passed the three-score years and ten of human life at last. 

The great gates will be thrown wide open once more, the cold 
hall echo again to the long unheard tread of men. It will be 
but the business of a day or two. When the turf is all displaced 
between those two fair crosses under the eastern window, and 
the narrow resting-place is made for Cicely, then the last Canti- 
lupe will lie down by his side who was worthy while he lived of 
the love and honour to which she exalted him, and of the life- 
long devotion to his memory — mistaken though it reads to us in 
this far lapse of years — with which she went mourning through 
her lonely pilgrimage, a perpetual exile from her home, her 
people, and therefore from the duties God had surely placed 
her in that station to fulfil. 

** Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis noble only to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple ia.\l\v \i3^a.^'^OTTOa».\i\c»QA." 
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OR, THE LEGEND OF OLD COURT. 



T^URZY Fallow is a bit of table land of no very considerable 
elevation or extent, about a mile and a half from the 
town. We should call such a piece of ground " downs," on a 
limited scale, if it were in Wilts or Dorset ; a " common," if we 
found it in the better drained parts of the Fen country ; but 
Furzy Fallow is too high and dry for the one appellation, and 
too barren to lay claim to the other. Nothing flourishes of its 
own accord, save the furze. There is no subsoil ; a foot or two 
of gravel or coarse sand upon a Hint-like rock is all that vegeta- 
tion would have to maintain its growth. Even the commonest 
species of heath and ling makes no show amongst the furze, 
which has a reign of golden glory in its season on the fallow. 

One persevering man, however, who had his reasons — and 
if those reasons can be discerned the reader shall learn them 
before he ends the story — for dweUing apart fcoxcv.ViY^xw^vgs^^^sx.'s*, 
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one good man made himself a habitation on this rock : a 
pleasant pretty homestead of just a ground floor, standing in 
a fair half-acre of garden, hedged all round by a hedge of the 
brilliant prickly furze. The building was wattle and plaster, 
water and wind-tight, with a deep low-eaved thatched roo( 
stone chimneys, coins, and window mullions, and shady lattices 
and trellis-work. It was the prettiest lodge in a desert spot 
that wearied eye would have desired to rest upon. Many 
were the admirers and inquisitors who found their way to Forzy 
Fallow on a summer Sunday evening stroll, walked round 
the repellant boundary, sniffed at the fragrance exhaled towards 
sunset, made bets as to the produce and profit of the vegetables, 
and made equally vain speculations on the mysterious habits fli 
the owner of this little Paradise and his Csumly. 

One word more of description. The hill is northward of 
the town, and as the cottage faced southward it basked in a 
continual sunshine from early mom till dusky eve, through a 
summer day. Three of the seven streams that run through 
and about the town wind at the base of the hilL The tall 
Gothic tower of the minster, the turrets of the Old Court and 
the flaring red frontage of New Court were conspicuous objects 
from that garden on Furzy Fallow. 

" Whist ! whist ! What is it then, Roddy ?" 

" Tm listening, mother ; it's some one coming up the Fallow ; 
it's not the parson's tread, I know." 

The iporc\i door stood open on a bright May afternoon* A 
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woman, mother, and mistress of the house, sat at her lace- 
pillow. The door leading to the inner room was also open, so 
that the mother lifting her eyes from her busy bobbins could 
gaze upon a little white bed wherein lay the Roddy or Roderick 
she had spoken to — a child of seven or eight years to look at, 
but really nearly eleven. Day and night for two long years 
the boy had known no chaoge from that little white bed. Day 
and night, when he was not adeep^ he was ever singing or 
moaning. Not a weary harsh murmuring^ not a fretful com> 
plaining groan ; but just a gentle giving vent to the monotonous 
and increasing agony that was wearing his young life sway. 
" 'Tis just like a pixie pent lip under a stane in the burn ye 
ken/* explained Roddy's mother to the parson, " he maun mak' 
his moan till he's free, puir bairn." 

He had ceased his moan for a moment, which caused his 
mother to make the inquiry above. A shadow fell athwart the 
lattice in the child's room, then darkened the window near 
which the woman sat, and then a knock resounded on the open 
door. 

" Does James Helyer live here ?" was the inquiry as Roderick's 
mother left her lace-pillow and curtseyed her greeting. 

" He does, sir ; will you come in, please ?" 

The boy's interest had relaxed ; he was making his weird 
music once more, as his mother stepped across the house-place 
and gently drew the door together between the rooms. 

She dusted one of the faultlessly clean clci^vt^^ ^^'^ \sss^^^ 
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the gentleman to be seated. He, however, lingered awhile in 
the porch) now smelling at the sweet abundant jasmine that 
climbed high and wide, now turning to take in the view of 
the old town, the tall minster, the creeping threads of river. 
When he did enter, he took his hat off and gazed round on all 
the simple cottage furniture almost with the interest of one that 
sought some treasured article of his own there, and Janet 
Helyer stood by observant and somewhat puzzled. Presently 
he inquired, " Did you tell me James Helyer was at home?" 

" No, sir ; he mostly leaves work about seven. I am his wife,** 
she added, " if you think proper to leave any message for him, 
sir." 

The gay flowery-faced loud-ticking Dutch clock pointed to 
ten minutes to Ave, and Janet had no mind to undertake the 
entertainment of this important visitor for more than two 
mortal hours. 

The visitor, however, smiled, and thanked her, and told 
her he had come so many hundred miles on purpose to see 
her husband, that, with her permission, he should wait till 
James returned. 

As he seated himself the moan in the inner room was changed 
to a sweet feeble singing, and the melody was that plaintive old 
Scotch ballad — 

** I am a weary, mother, and fain I wad lie down." 
Janet made a step towards Rodedck!s room^ and the gentle- 
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man said, '^ Don't let me hinder anything that you may be 
doing." Janet curtseyed and retreated, knowing that her boy 
was by this time longing for her to "come and tell him all 
about it" The stranger took another survey of the cottage. 
Its exquisite neatness quite as much as her Highland accent 
betrayed Janefs northern origin. Tin pans and covers shone 
like the polished shields of ancient heroes ; a tiny bookshelf 
held all the literature ; a child's humming-top lay in the window, . 
a little pair of crutches hung against the wall. 

The gentleman sighed as he took into contemplation one 
object after another, and an expression of strong feeling betrayed 
itself in his countenance. To describe him in a few words : he 
was tall, of slight make, dark complexion, fine brown eyes, 
rather bald, and about forty years of age. His voice was his 
great charm ; there is ever a greater and more irresistible, 
charm in a clear well-toned voice than in beauty of person. 
Roddy had listened to that voice with a thrill of pleasure, and 
longed to hear it again, and to have it nearer, so that when his 
mother came forth from tending him he bade her leave the door 
open. The stranger sat where she had left him, and she went 
to her lace-making again. 

" I hope I shall not be very much in your way all this long 
time," he said, after the Dutch clock had struck five. " Mean- 
while, may I ask you one or two questions while you work ? 
Have you any children ? and who is your patient ?" 

Roderick's moaning was audible. \bsssX ^"^s^ >\'5k^^ \a \^Sx 
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made ho impression on her ; nay, not to hear that or the singii^ 
would have given her cause to fear. 

" We have just one boy, sir ; and he keeps his bed," was her 
answer to the stranger's question. Some sign from Roddy 
must have prompted her, for she added, '^ You can see him, 
an you will step here." The gentleman crossed over and stood 
behind her and her lace-pillow, and looked into the chamber. 
His heart was aching at the picture conjured up by the mother's 
answer, ^' Just one boy, and he keeps his bed," but the heart- 
ache vanished at the sight before him. The little shrunk 
white face, — lighted by a pair of brilliant eyes of a deeper shade 
of brown than his own, wore no expression that asked for pity. 
Roderick Helyer had passed the stage when hope alternating 
with hopelessness feeds a perpetual irritation. Roderick knew 
that was his death-bed : knew that by a long and tedious 
process of months or years of never-ceasing pain his life must 
pass, till it had outworn the last threads of a vigorous con- 
stitution. 

" I hope I shan't outlive mother's patience and father's love," 
he used to say to the parson ; ^' I know I can't outlive God's 
mercy." 

On the boy's pillow lay a chain of spring flowers ; on the 
bar above the bed's head hung that print which all who suffer 
need to look on often that they may gather courage — the Cruci- 
fixion on Calvary. 

The tall strong man of hi^Vi ^o^\\.\otl^ «xid as Janet said, 
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of "douce learning," could have lingered long behind the 
mother's chair, and learned one of life's striking lessons 
from a little child, but at a sign from Roderick he drew 
back, not knowing that the mother would interpret it into, 
" If he might tak' the liberty, sir, he'd be fain for you to 
go in and see him." The next minute the stranger was 
sitting by the little bed, holding one of the wasted hands, 
watching the sudden flush of pleasure or the more sudden 
pallor of pain pass over the white intelligent face. Added 
to the charm of voice the stranger had the charm of easy 
conversation. He talked to Roddy on new subjects, spoke of 
distant countries in which he had sojourned, of sickness 
that he had witnessed in others, or experienced himself; 
and then he gradually led away the child's thoughts to men 
and women, and even little children of days gone by, who bore 
agony and torments harder than his for love of Him Who hung 
on the Cross of suffering for them. He touched a new chord in 
the sensitive heart. The history of Saints and Martyrs was a 
revelation that changed the current from self-contemplation, 
and poured in a gush of heroic emulation. 

''Some day, Roderick, I must come and read to you all 
about these holy people." 

** Shall you ever come again, sir ?" the boy asked wistfully. 

" Yes, often, I hope, if mother will trust us together, and you 
are no worse to-morrow for this visit." 

"I can't be much worse any day than 1 ^.tci^XsmW^^kcs^X 
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could be a deal better in some things, if I knew the right way 
to begin." 

'^ God bless you, Roderick,'^ and the gentleman stooped and 
kissed him, and then walked out into the garden asking himself 
what more forcible teaching there was than in the patient suffer- 
ing of a little child. 

By-and-by, for the Dutch clock had been busy and was now 
kindly advertising the fact that it was nearer seven than six, 
he turned out of the garden and sauntered slowly along the 
hilL He made out one object after another of the distant 
landmarks touched up or brought into bold relief by the waning 
sun, and at length, object of keenest interest to him, a tall 
figure came slowly up the hill side. A coarse sunburnt straw 
hat, a labourer's linen jacket, some implement of husbandry 
across his broad shoulder, was the appearance that James 
Helyer made. His visitor went down the hill side to meet 
him. 

It was a most unusual thing for James to find any one at his 
place when he came home. He had shown no desire for 
society or acquaintance since he came — between three or four 
years ago — and planted his nest on the rock, away from the 
town and all other habitations. 

The parson's visits to his sick boy, and occasionally the 

doctor's, were all he had or desired. He looked up at the 

intruder and saw it was neither parson nor doctor, but whether 

James was suddenly tooled X.o VScia ^a\xadL \s^ curiosity or by 
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dread on his child's account it is impossible to say, his look 
became a downright stare, his knees shook, he put down the 
tool from his shoulder and stood — as men have been known to 
stand — transfixed before the lion that is crouching to make 
a deadly spring on them, or as a frightened child would stand 
and gaze at some dread spectre that it dared not pass and 
could not turn and flee from. James Helyer drew out a lock 
of his curly grizzled hair from under his hat and looked at 
it, and then at his hard rough hands, and said, half aloud, 
" God have mercy upon me ! I am siu*ely dreaming of thirty 
years ago !" 

That hard rough hand was grasped as it had probably never 
been for the last thirty years. 

" Give me welcome, James," were the stranger's cheery tones. 
" Will you be half as glad to see me as your poor Roddy has 
shown himself?" 

" Sir, I beg your pardon, who are you ?" inquired the thoroughly 
bewildered James. 

" Nay,^sir me not I am Reginald Helyer. Are we two and 
yon little one all of us that are left ?" 

Janet saw her gudeman come up the garden accompanied 
by her guest. For a full half-hour they stood or sat in the 
little bower that overlooked the town ; talking low, and perhaps 
' saying less than brothers parted for three-fourths of their life 
might have been supposed to do. Janet did not fash herself 
about the gentleman's long story. He had pleased her b^^^^ 

H 
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that was enough for her motherly heart : when, however, James 
tapped at the window and bade her set supper for three, and be 
brisk about it, Janet fairly came to her wits' ends, and broke 
tether. What could the like of sich a gentleman want with 
them ? what would he think of their humble board ! Janet 
became philosophical under her self-^reasoning. The girdle 
cakes were soon in the embers, the kettle boiling, James' large 
cider cup filled, and the cloth spread daintily ; and three sat 
down to supper. It was not quite easy for those two who had 
been so long parted and gone such different ways in life, to 
realise in a few hours their brotherhood. Thirty years ago they 
were part of a family of eight brothers and sisters, now they alone 
remained, and the next generation was represented only by 
little sickly Roderick. 

Their history is not less true for being uncommon. It was 
this : about forty years before a certain Himgerford Helyer 
inherited, among other properties, the Manor of the Old Court 
Old Court was Church property ; several generations of its 
possessors either fearing to incur the guilt of sacrilege, or 
irresolute to set the mark of spoliation themselves, had simply 
let the place go onward to a slow decay. No one resided there 
(bats and owls excepted,) the gardens were a wilderness, the 
fishponds, fed by those famous trout streams, were choked up, 
but for so small a place it was well timbered, and that alone 
had improved by being left to time. Young Hungerford Helyer 
was a rising Lawyer when he became owner of Old Court 
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He was a thought wiser than his ancestors, and by no means 
troubled with superstitions. The result of this wisdom and 
strong-mindedness was, that within two years the timber which 
encumbered the land was felled and sold, and the produce 
turned to the renovation of the Court. The Court became a 
first-rate dwelling house, and one wing — into the original pur- 
pose of which it was best not to divine too deeply — one wing 
was foimd to be wonderfully suitable for offices for himself and 
his clerks. One or two thoughtful minds ventured to doubt the 
expediency of Helyer's proceedings, every one else lauded his 
worldly wisdom. Our province is neither to praise nor blame, 
but to detail the events and their sequel. 

Among the few who liked not the appropriation of Friar 
Wilfred's chapel into offices were Helyer's eldest daughter, 
Rosalie, and her governess. The whims of yoimg ladies are 
small obstacles, and in due time the Old Court was finished, 
furnished, and tenanted ; and elder lawyers envied the pretty 
domain, and conveniently situated residence of their young 
compeer. In the May following the autumn in which the 
Helyers took up their abode at Old Courl^ the clerks and 
safes and all the usual paraphernalia of an attorney's office 
found theirway into the south wing. Corbels with richly carved 
angel's heads, a roof of the rare and delicate fan tracery, walls 
with niches in which saints and shrines had once had reverent 
place, told too plain a tale for eye to be deluded or mind to 
doubt the original use of the building. 
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Ah, well ! it was so many centuries ago it could make no 
difference now. Mr. Helyer took up his residence in a state of 
much serenity and satisfaction, and received the visits and 
congratulations of his friends in an equally happy frame of 
mind. It was possible that he had been imprudently hasty, 
and that the new walls had not dried, or the damp of ages in 
the old walls oozed out in the winter warmth of the first Christ- 
mas at the Court First causes are somewhat harder to arrive 
at than their results. Mrs. Helyer died soon after the birth of 
her youngest child, and the gentle reverent-minded Rosalie as 
well as the infant followed within a year. An expensive house- 
hold was ill-managed by young and inexperienced daughters, 
and Helyer's own health broke down in the course of his troubles 
and perplexities. By-and-by advantage was taken of his con- 
tinued absence of days and weeks from business : an un< 
principled m/j-managing clerk managed only to feather his 
own nest in their distress, the demon of ill-luck and the spirit 
of misrule took to haunting the Old Court both in its private 
and official quarters, and things as a matter of course, went fast 
to the bad. 



James Helyer, the eldest son, a lad about fourteen, had 
imbibed his sister Rosalie's very decided opinion upon the 
matter of alienated Church property, and was infected, as his 
father said, with a spice of monkish mummery ill-suited to his 
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prospects. He was too young to calculate much, or to foresee 
far : in his mother and sister he had lost all that made his 
home sweet or attractive ; and he took a resolution, that would 
have done him credit had it been tempered by maturer years, 
or by the good advice of a sage friend, never to be a sharer in 
the sacrilege. Therefore, instead of returning to school after 
a certain Midsummer vacation, he made a bundle of his Simday 
clothes and one change of linen, tied his pocket-money — for 
which he was indebted to his godfather — in the folds of his 
neck-tie, and set forth upon the world. 

Northward went he till he crossed the border; northward 
went he still, till, lighting upon a spot that pleased his eye, he 
took a.week's lodging in the cottage of a very old, very humble 
dame, whose son was one of the gardeners in the duke's splendid 
gardens hard by. James got taken on as gardener's boy in 
those same gardens in the course of a few days, and worked so 
hard and learned so readily, and displayed so often some higher 
intelligences than were common even among the canny Scots, 
that in time step after step of promotion followed. 

Yet, at the end of eighteen years, James was very far from 
the sunmiit of gardendom, and from the post occupied by the 
great gentleman who received his ;£ 400 a year, and was but a 
lesser duke in the eyes of James Helyer. Our friend's start in 
life had not been exactly with a view to rise in the world, and 
he contented himself with doing his work in the very best way, 
receiving higher pay or a more impoT\SLii\. ^os\. ^^ "Sw xsaxxst-^ 
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result of his diligence. A few times in those years came the 
craving to see his kindred, or to hear tidings of them ; a craving 
that well-nigh drove him to despair, but never lasted long 
enough to drive him back over the Border. 

He had won the respect and friendship of all his fellow- 
gardeners, and of the villagers generally, but not one suspected 
him to have ever been other than he seemed. 

At the end of eighteen years he married Janet McPherson, 
the only daughter of the duke's dairyman, — " blithe Janet," as 
the neighbours called her, she had such a bright smile and 
cheery word for all who greeted her. Janet was a comely 
homely lass of twenty-two, cunning and experienced in every 
sort of housewifery, and something of an heiress ; and, being 
rebuked for not looking higher than a mere labouring man like 
Helyer, she replied archly, " He lo'es me, ye ken : what can 
a puir lassie do but lo'e him weel in return ?" . 

For a few years there were no children, and the thrifty wife's 
portion was made the nucleus of a fair capital in the bank. 
Then Roddy made his appearance ; and it was after he became 
a father that James revived the now unconquerable yearning to 
see his home, and to know of the welfare of his family once 
more. But since Janet's father, from his great age, was one of 
the patriarchs of his clan, and she his only daughter, James 
never breathed his desire and intention to return home as long 
as the old man lived. 

It was when little Roderick vj^s ^XiouX. ^vx. ^^-ax^ q€ age that 
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it pleased God to blight the prospects of his life. Some childish 
ailment, probably measles, left him weak and sickly for several 
months, and settled into spinal disease before he was seven. 
They had no other children : little Roderick was as much their 
joy and comfort — ay, and even a blessing — as though he had 
been gifted with all ordinary corporeal powers. Sickness was 
his teacher for good, and reflected on his father's heart many a 
keen lesson. 

After the death of old Roderick McPherson, James gave up 
his situation, and they took the boy to Edinburgh, where they 
learnt, alas, from each known and skilful surgeon the same 
opinion. There was no cure : it must be a life of alternating 
pain and prostration. Not one of those good men was cruel 
enough to feed a hope that had no foundation. From Edinburgh 
to England ; and for the first time, and with many a lover-like 
apology for having kept it secret so long, James told his wife 
the history of his own Ufe. He told it her as they neared the 
old town in which he had been bom in prosperity, heir to as 
pleasant an estate and flourishing a practice as heart of youth 
could have desired. 

With what a gaze of different interest did James gaze now on 
objects that each mile made more familiar : the old sign-posts 
on the road, or probably new ones grown old in their places ; 
the mound that marked one bit of ground full of historic associ- 
ation with the wars of the Roses ; that wood, famed for the 
annual autunm picnic, when nuts "weie TY^^iot Y^s&MNJ^\"asx^ 
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yon bright hill, whereon the furze shone like a dazzling field of 
cloth of gold. 

James knew each spot, and each spot looked the same as 
when he left it twenty-six years before ; but his place knew 
him not Among the little knot of idlers gathered, as was ever 
the custom, round the inn-door about coach-time, he saw no 
face he knew ; and he had equally outlived the memory of his 
fellow-townsmen. 

Taking Janet and his boy to a small inn, he ordered refi'esh- 
ment and beds, and hurried off alone for a ramble round the 
old haunts. The Old Court was empty ; no one had lived there 
for years. It did belong to a Mr. Helyer, but it was supposed 
the title was bad ; at any rate he could not raise a mortgage (m 
it There was none of the name left, imless Mr. Reginald or 
Miss Charlotte was alive ; they went abroad with a lady that 
had been Miss Helyer's governess, but no one had heard of 
them for years. 

This was the information James picked up by the way. The 
runaway son of the family had died out of memory, he soon dis- 
covered that ; and lest he should rouse a now dormant curiosity, 
he waited till Sunday came to read the long list of added names 
on the Helyer monuments in the church : — ^** Hungerford Hel- 
yer, aged 49;" "Grace Helyer, aged \T f "Maria, wife of 
Colonel Lawson, and daughter of the above Hungerford Hel- 
yer, aged 36.^ 

The rest of James Helyei's ^X.or^ \s swwi lold : how he re- 
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claimed a bit of the waste land on Furzy Fallow, thinking the 
high situation would be best for his little Roderick; how he 
brought such first-rate credentials from the Duke's head gar- 
dener, that he had a choice of good places, and finally accepted 
one with a country squire two miles from Furzy Fallow, where 
he laboured honestly and heartily up to the day that his brother 
Reginald appeared so unexpectedly on the scene. 

James Helyer had saved enough, with Janefs "tocher,** to 
live at large when he came home, had he so wished it ; but 
" habit mouldeth chains," and moreover, there were two good 
reasons for keeping the mill going. He had given up his place 
in the social scale ; the book-learning of one half- score years of 
his life had not been kept up or increased in the course of the 
other three halves, and ill would James have fared without his 
daily manual laboiu*. The second reason was yet more potent. 
Little Roderick must have comforts, and good doctoring — ex- 
penses that would grow instead of lessening as his illness 
lengthened — and he was all on earth that James and Janet had 
to live for. 

Often, the first spring after they came home, he used to carry 
his helpless laddie into the old churchyard, where successive 
generations of Helyers had been laid, and tell the boy of the 
good ones of his race : of brave Reginald, a Crusader under 
Richard Coeur de Lion himself : of Grace, who built the alms- 
house in the Tudor days ; of him, the hero of the name in the 
time of Charles L, who took three hundred ia!ear"a.V'arKv& xs^Rk 
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the field, and kept them for the king at his own expense for one 
and twenty days, till Naseby saw him fall, with eighty of the 
bravest of them, on that disastrous day in wliich the king and 
his cause were ruined for ever. 

" But, father," inquired Roddy one day, when he had listened 
to the untiring tale, ** these were all rich and gentle ; not one of 
them was ever poor like you, or sick like me. What makes it 
so different for us V 

" My laddie," whispered James, half turning his face away, 
" my laddie, it's my fault that we are poor, but it is God's Will 
that you are sick." 

"What for?" 

" Perhaps because I was not a good son, and ran away from 
the troubles I should have tried to lighten." 

The little cheek nestled down upon the father's hand. "You 
have a trouble now, father, that you winpa' run away from." 

" Never ; but, Roddy, we must not call it a trouble." 

" I wonder," and the boy's eyes filled with tears, " father, I 
wonder if any of those big men that coidd fight, or any great 
lady like good Grace, had had such a boy as me, woidd they 
have owned me ?" 

" It's likely they would," answered James, "if they meant to 
keep their character of great and good." 

Roderick was keenly sensitive, as all people under such afflic- 
tions generally are, to his physical misfortune. His mind had 
fa,r outgrown his body, iiay, iVlMtd oval^td^^ed ere this the nar- 
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row cultivation of his mother's best efforts ; it was ab-eady feel- 
ing outward for a wider circle than his father's circumscribed 
knowledge and powers of reasoning. Happily the right founda- 
tion had been laid, neither James nor Janet could build high, 
but they knew how to plant deep. They taught the little lad 
his Catechism, though they never presumed to explain the 
Thirty-nine Articles in the course of their teaching. They 
coidd not often after they came to England take him to church 
on Sundays. The service was too long, the heat, or cold, or 
wet, had equally to be avoided ; but they used to take him to 
hear the Litany sung on Wednesdays and Fridays, when his 
pains and the weather would allow. And the minster boasted, 
excepting certain cathedrals, the goodliest choir of all the old 
foundations in England, so that it was the solace and soother 
of many an hour of anguish to Roderick to recall the full sweet 
tone of supplication, a^d to think, after he took to his bed, that 
all sick persons and little children had place in that great prayer, 
and that he was immediately remembered whenever it was sung 
in the minster. 

Little Roderick Helyer was of a peculiar, and what in these 
days we should call aesthetic nature. His Uncle Reginald's 
arrival left him nothing to wish for on this side the grave. 
Cravings after fuller explanations of certain subjects, that he 
was too shy to ask from the parson, were soon satisfied when the 
man of travel and experience and study sat down by Roddy's 
bedside, and, teaching that poor child the sim^kx ^V^xsv^ec^s. <2k\ 
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those sciences which help to reveal the Creator's power and will 
in the commonest ever>'-day things around, opened fresh springs 
of thought, new themes for gratitude, and invested with an 
unkenned beauty what Roderick had been taught to look on as 
the blessing of his life of helplessness. 

Reginald prevailed on James to give up his situation, and cul- 
tivate exclusively his little plot on the Fallow, until a certain 
house midway between the hill and the town should be built, 
and its grounds require to be laid out with a taste supposed to 
belong exclusively to gardeners who had served a life's appren- 
ticeship in some duke's gardens in the highlands. 

Reginald's proposal to take Roddy to London, and let Sir 
Benjamin Brodie examine and prescribe, met with less success. 
All the torture of examinations in Edinburgh had been followed 
by the prescription, "bracing air, good living, and quiet" 
" And not two out of the three can be had in London, ye ken, 
for all the gold of India," was Janet's finishing argument against 
the plan. 

For three years, to the surprise of the few who saw him, the 
last of the Helyers lived on ; then came a bright June morning; 
Roddy had been restless all night, singing the sweet old ballads 
that he had learnt in his highland home, and growing impatient 
as the early daylight brightened, for a visit from his Unde 
Reginald, who had promised to bring him the first rose from his 
beautiful gardens that day. The first of everything in Uncle 
Reginald's new home was RoddYs,^xid\ika longer the gentle 
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laddie stayed on earth the dearer he became, the harder was 
the parting, the parting that drew so near this day. 

" Father, will he soon be here, and bring my flower ?" 

The white face, so small and sweet, lit up by those large, 
pleading eyes, wore a new expression in the opinion of both 
father and mother that morning. 

*' Will he come soon ?" sounded significant 

Uncle Reginald's Indian habits clung closely to him, and to 
be early astir on the bright days of our short English summer 
was his custom. 

" m walk down, my laddie, and rouse him up presently," said 
James, to soothe the boy. 

" Say the prayers first, father," murmured Roddy languidly. 

" Instead of waiting till I bring up Uncle Reggie ?*' 

" Please, father." 

We have our fancies, all of us, more especially in sickness, 
and Roddy usually contrived for his imcle's morning visit to be 
timed for the short office said at his bedside, but he bade his 
father not wait now. Who knows how plain a warning had 
been given to that young life, that the still Angel, whom God 
sends to reap the human harvest, had already spread his white 
wings, and that his errand was to Roderick Helyer ? 

When the short service had been said, he held his father's 
hand a minute, and said, " Father dear, when I am gone away 
you will remember always to say a prayer for all who are 
sick and suffering, especially little children ; when you ha.ve 
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not got me to pray for, yoifU do it just the same, won't you, 
father?" 

James nodded, his eyes were blinded, his lips quivered, he 
kissed his laddie, received his playful message to Uncle Reginald, 
and set forth. 

The bachelor's house was about a quarter of an hour from 
Furzy Fallow : James Hdyer made no lingering of that morn- 
ing walk. Neither he nor Janet had spoken out their fears to 
each other, but both were filled with one foreboding. She set 
about her household work, but the singing in the inner chamber 
was very quiet and broken, and not filled in with the moan of 
pain now. 

" Mother," he whispered, as she stood in the doorway fixing 
her aching gaze upon him, "mother, there is an Angel coming 
down and down, coming down to me. Can you see how he 
leaves a shining path up there ?" and Roddy's eyes seemed to 
gather a new beauty, and to shine with the brightness that his 
mother sought in vain to see in the clear summer sky. 

" I must go with my bright ang^el to-day. Kiss me, mother, 
and go and look if father is coming with Uncle Reginald." 

" And you'll sing the while, Roddy, so that I can hear you," 

"No, mother. Til never sing again. Don't be long. GOD 
bless you, dear, dear mother." 

Sad-hearted Janet went out to watch for the two men, and 
saw them very near the garden. And then she tried to make 
out anything in the few fleeting clouds that could have the ap- 
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pearance of a glorious angel to her dying lad. She beckoned to 
her husband to make all haste, told him, while Reginald went 
on, of the boy's fancy and her fear, and then the two followed 
noiselessly. 

Reginald was on his knees, saying aloud the prayer that com- 
mended the parting soul to its GOD. The little hand had just 
strength to grasp the rose he had been promised ; the limbs, 
that had been drawn up and contorted, suddenly stretched 
themselves to their full length, the pale lips parted in a " Jesu, 
mercy," — ^and Roderick Helyer was gone. 

It will be vain to seek for the name of Helyer now in any class 
of life in the old town where for many generations it had stood 
paramount 

James only survived his boy a couple of years, and then 
Janet — ^whether with an instinct peculiar to her nation is uncer- 
tain — pulled down the cottage on Furzy Fallow to its very 
foundation, ere she departed to end her days among those of 
her clan who still remained. 

Reginald went back to India, and perished among the first of 
the fated civilians in the Mutiny. It is to him that the relation 
of this little story is mainly owing. The ruins of the Old Court 
may still be seen, but in consequence of no heir or claimant ap- 
pearing, the property has reverted to the Crown, and will pro- 
bably be converted to utilitarian purposes quite as wide of the 
founder's intention' as it was by Hungerford Helyer. 

So ends the modem legend connected with Old Co\ix^ 
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A LEGEND OF SUNSHINE. 



/^OOMBE-MIRYLAND has either been drained dry of all 
tradition and romance, or else, what is more probable, it 
never had any. There is no grand old ruined castle out of 
which to draw legends inexhaustible, nor even a haunted oak to 
inspire awe or point a moral 

That part of the parish called the Village is scattered in the 
Coombe. The Mirror — a clear, bright river, that finds its way 
from some far mountain side — ^had its name in early times from 
its transparency and strong power of reflection ; now it has 
been cruelly corrupted, and gives one the notion in its mis- 
nomer of mire and mud, and anything but the beautiful crystal- 
like freshness that pours down the hill-side, forms the mill weir 
at the base, and goes dashing on through croft and meadow till 
it becomes one of the seven streams of which we have had 
occasion to write before. On the very crowjv of \3aa VjiiKl ^\axA& 
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the Church, a pure unmixed fourteenth-century piece of archi- 
tecture. To the east, the cottage that was Mrs. Phillis's, 
afterwards Mantel's, and behind that, on a somewhat lower 
slope of the cone, a plain matter-of-fact modem built rectory. 
Judge if there can be material for anything but a very every- 
day and our own day sort of story connected with Coombe- 
Miryland. 

" Which room am I to get ready for Miss de Broke, sir ?" 

" The best room. Miss de Broke will be mistress here as long 
as it is her home." 

Hard times for the poor housekeeper, who had ruled the 
domestic policy of Miryland Rectory for twenty-two years. 

" Then, sir, I had better give warning.'* 

" You had better not, Uewellyn," replied the Rector^ " unless 
you have a higher or an easier situation in view." 

" I know what them young ladies are," ruminated the house- 
keeper ; *^ brought up to have a dozen black slaves to wait upon 
them in India, and bringing their fancies and their bad habits 
along. I was hired to \i^your servant, there was no mistress to 
the bargain that I remember." 

" Llewellyn," said her master temperately, " I am ashamed of 
you ! Miss de Broke has not been in India since she was five 
years old. I hoped you would have shown her all your careful 
ways and good management that I have valued, as you know ; 
but I see something has prejudiced your weak mind, and therc- 
fore I accept your warning." 
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Mrs. Llewellyn was much taken aback ; she knew her master 
meant what he said, and that she must abide by it. She 
curtseyed as she turned to leave his study where she had received 
her orders every morning for so many years, and where the un- 
coveted addition to this morning's orders had been too much for 
her. She curtseyed, but her master did not see, he had turned to 
his papers ; and as she opened the door she lifted her fist 
menacingly towards a small oval portrait of the delinquent 
Miss de Broke. 

" She to turn me out of house and home ! As if she would 
ever know his ways, and study them like me as is paid for 
doing it !" 

She might have apostrophised further, that irate housekeeper, 
but the door handle was turned in her hand, and the new 
curate, at present a guest at the Rectory, entered, and Mrs. 
Llewellyn vanished to her own regions. 

The rector, Canon Wellesley, was a white-haired, calm-faced 
man, whose eighty-two summers had left him hale and upright 
with every- faculty keen and unimpaired ; but that might be 
accounted for by his placid temperament. He took life gently, 
avoiding the hot and hurried tides, and floating peacefully with 
the current. New movements and developments were out of 
his sphere, yet when he found that the sleep and sloth of nearly 
three centuries must be flung away, that the Church was 
waking, and shaking off her lethargy, he commended and 
approved, saw and recognized not mereVY ^^ >3LXi^\X.^ ^^s^ "^^ 
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necessity ; and as a first step towards the practical, Canon 
Wellesley looked out for a curate. 

He had done the work of his day. Matins and Evensong on 
week-days were exceptional at that period, but for the fifty years 
of his incumbency the good man had carried out the letter of 
his order. Old age was no excuse, nor paucity of congregation, 
nor the negligence of neighbours. Up the short, steep hill, to 
the apex of the cone on which Coombe-Miryland Church stood, 
climbed the parson through summer heat and winter snow, and 
if his people gathered scantily around him he prayed for them 
all the same, blessed God for blessings, and supplicated for 
mercy, and ruled in pulpit and in parish by that one talisman 
that never faileth. 

Canon Wellesley's curate, the Rev. George Wyndford, was a 
contrast in most respects. He was young, impetuous. The 
fiery flash of his bright black eyes betrayed the latter quality, 
but the modulations of his voice augured that the spirit was 
tempered and under control He had brought all the new 
lights with him ready to illumine, at need but at discretion, the 
darkness of those days. Veneration was a strong point with 
him, and his two months' stay at Coombe-Miryland Rectory 
initiated him more completely into the tastes and wishes of his 
rector than a year of casual intercourse could have done. 

" Wyndford,*' said the old gentleman, " it's an ill wind that 
blows nobody good." 

The younger man smWed, and saxd," k^x^i^os to what, sir T 
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" Irene has frightened Llewellyn into giving me warning ; I 
have accepted it, so now there's your housekeeper ready made 
as well as your cottage." 

The cottage being the embowered cottage that still, after the 
lapse of more than a quarter of a century, was distinguished as 
" Mrs. Phillis's." The housekeeper point had been the sore one 
with George Wyndford. There were plenty of qualified women, 
but some were too old, some too young, some too pretentious, 
some too ignorant. Mrs. Llewellyn was the exact everything, 
and that day six weeks she was installed — nothing loth to be 
near her old beloved master — in the humbler and less onerous 
post of chargie (P affaires of the new one. 

Irene's advent marked the departure of curate and house- 
keeper. Irene was the great-niece of Canon Wellesley. She 
had been sent from India at five years of age, and in the twenty 
years that had elapsed since then Irene had lost parents and 
guardian. The mutiny of '57 had stayed her going back to 
join her father ; and his death, ere the dread rebellion was 
wholly crushed, had put an end to her going at alL Then she 

■ 

lived on with her appointed guardian till death removed him, 
and sent her to her last remaining relative, the good old 
Canon. 

This importation was as novel to the good folks of Coombe- 
Miryland as that of a curate had been. Most of the gossips 
sympathised with Llewellyn in her dethronement. The majority 
pitied the Rector for a loss that a dozen '^outi^ \v<eaA& X^'^ 
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Miss de Brokers would never make good. Yet it is to be pre- 
sumed that the persons interested knew their own business best. 
Mr. Wyndford gained a useful housekeeper, the Canon a loving 
niece by the revolution, and, most important of all, the village 
had a new inexhaustible theme for speculation. Irene came, a 
fair, well-formed young lady nearly five-and-twenty. She had 
the white, unimpressionable complexion that often stamps the 
Indian bom : hair of the rare auburn gold that shines ruddy 
in full light, and tones down to a rich daik chestnut under 
shadow. With all this Irene was no beauty ; hers was not that 
bewitching person that sets all hearts aflame. 

Her imcle did not analyse as far as we have done ; he took 
her to his arms and gave her a loving welcome, and the next 
morning, when service and breakfast were over, he gave her the 
keys, told her his general plans, and installed her as mistress 
for his life of Miryland Rectory. 

*' You will have a world of worries, Irene," said the good 
uncle. " I like the maids to be kept up to their duty — Llewellyn 
was a strict hand in that respect — and I have told our new 
schoolmistress that you will supervise all the school arrange- 
ments. There is just a little society to break the monotony of 
our quiet life, and I must show hospitality on a larger scale to 
our neighbours at dinner occasionally, now you are here to 
grace my table ; finally, you will have an exacting old parson to 
keep the peace with, as well as an enthusiastic young one." 

** The young one may laka \v\^ ctos^s.^^ Assvcle " answered 
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Irene ; " if we both mind our business we shall not fall foul of 
each other very often." 

" Fifty times a day at least, child ; your work and his in the 
parish ought to dovetail. I am desirous of making mine a 
model parish with two such effectual helps on my staff." 

"Two things militate against the realizing that dream," 
thought Irene, but she did not give expression to the thought 
just then. Irene considered her responsibilities were rather 
heavy ones in this new home, and somewhat serious also. She 
had been carefully brought up — better than the average young 
ladies who have no parents' supervision from infancy to woman- 
hood, and her guardian had watched the ruling passions, and 
suppressed them to a great extent Irene de Broke had reached 
the age when, if ever, we wake up to our idea of life's importance 
and life's realities, and with somewhat of a "sair heart" she 
acknowledged to herself that Miryland Rectory would be fuller 
of temptations than the far gayer outer world that she had left. 

She loved power, and here was a little queendom in which 
she might rule absolutely. She cared a little for position and 
importance — Canon Wellesley's niece was not likely to be over- 
looked, either at Miryland or in the cathedral town when he 
went into residence. 

Here then is the Legend of the Sunshine. And be it remarked 
that the word will bear interpretations manifold : the sunshine 
of prosperity, short-lived and fitful ; the sunshine of affection, 
sturdy and hearty as that which Irene won among the ^easaxsl 
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hearts of her village ; and the sunshine of a human love more 
fitful and more ardent than either. It is on the last the legend 
is founded. 

You might go far to find a better disciplined parish than 
Coombe-Miryland. The enthusiasm of the curate, tempered by 
high religious principle, and the energy of the niece, bounded 
by fear of too free an exercise of power, were first-rate stimulants 
towards the reinvigorating that Miryland stood in need of. 

But in the midst of work that brightened like a glory over his 
old age, the Pastor was called home. Not quite a year — three 
months of which had to be passed at his Canonry — and he who 
had taught Irene the beauty and the value of a work that is as 
the building up day by day the steps that in the end shall touch 
the outer edge of the Inheritance Eternal, he had gone, and 
Irene de Broke was left as it were alone in the wide world. 

She could but have expected that her home at Miryland must 
be a short one, and as she stood with Llewellyn — who had 
shared the nursing of her honoured master — beside the coffin, 
Irene wondered if her future would be made plain to her. As 
the Canon died while in residence, he was buried within the 
Cathedral precincts. There were the three short months during 
which she could remain at Miryland, and all beyond was behind 
a veil. Yet not long behind a veil. Canon Wellesley had left 
George Wyndford executor of his will, a will which provided 
Irene with j^ioQ a year from the date of her marriage, in case 
she should ever marry, and so lose the pension to which as the 
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daughter of an officer in the East India Service she was entitled. 
During her single life she was to receive ;£ioo a year only. 

Further it appeared that her uncle had purchased the cottage 
so long known as Mrs. Phillis's, and had bequeathed that to 
Irene also. The Uving of Miryland was in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter ; men who, as a community, had watched and ap- 
preciated the way in which the Church's work was carried out 
at Coombe-Miryland, and in a few weeks the Rev. George 
Wyndford was gazetted the new Rector. These two good 
people therefore merely changed homes. Irene took her choice 
of the furniture and adornments and bijouterie of her late home 
to make her cottage homelike, and to keep the association fresh 
and grateful of the past year ; and Mr. Wyndford purchased the 
rest for his own use. Thus the daily work went on nearly as it 
had done before. Llewellyn, either from some qualms of con- 
science at her late desertion, or from the discovery that her 
judgment of young ladies from India was a false one, or from 
the reason that she gave Mr. Wyndford — and that he did not 
contradict — he would soon be taking a wife to the Rectory, and 
she could not abide a master and a mistress too, Llewellyn 
elected to stay at the cottage and be Miss de Brokers factotum, 
aided only by a village maiden. And all was sunshine. Irene 
did the woman's work in school and parish much as she had 
done before. The two who were to fall foul of each other in 
their separate vocations had long ago insensibly found their 
work dovetailing. George Wyndford kept her in hand so 
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delicately, and proved by unspoken arguments that the poor 
and the schools, not himself, would be injured by her withdraw- 
ing from her accustomed duties, that she had no choice nor 
wish for choice. She had been lady paramount as Canon 
Wellesle/s niece — no one cared to lift her from her throne now. 
Otherwise it was a monotonous life for one who had been 
brought up in the gaieties of the outer world, welcomed into the 
select county society here, and after one year found herself 
obliged to refuse invitations, give up visiting, and settle down to 
the every-day humdrum of a cottage. 

George Wyndford's two married sisters, and his eldest brother. 
Sir Philip Wyndford, occasionally visited Miryland, and made 
a jolly diversion for a week or two at a time. 

But if it made society, none of the party were to Irene's taste. 
She knew they chaffed the young Rector about his red-haired 
Lady Bountiful, and even discussed the value of the pearls she 
wore one night at a set dinners-pearls which, with the mourning 
she was still wearing for her uncle, set off the whiteness of her 
complexion, and deepened the warm gold on her coils of plaited 
hair to its most becoming shade. Sir Philip heard her sing 
that night; he had been in Italy, had had opportunities of 
hearing art in its purest, highest form, and Sir Philip was fas- 
tidious — but he enjoyed the voice, he prayed for more, he asked 
Irene how she could waste her talent in a desert of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls ? And George stood by, as proud of the praise 
and admiration that Philip bestowed as if Irene had belonged 
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to him. He was proud, too, of Irene's answers as she said, 
" We must put our talents to their best uses, Sir Philip. I know 
no higher or better use for mine than training choristers." 

" For George ?*' broke in the baronet. 

" No,** she said gravely, " nor for my uncle before him, but for 
the Church." 

" You tune a note too high for me there," replied Sir Philip, 
" I cannot see that it is anything but a waste of talents, unless 
you wore a nun's garb and took the vows, and cut off your 
beautiful hair, and laid these jewels on some shrine." 

But Sir Philip was getting personal. He pained her, as the 
crimson blush that rose high as the said beautiful hair could 
testify. Her answer for the second time won George's appro- 
bation. 

'* I had not thought that'one's talents must be paraded to the 
world or else buried altogether." 

" A little of the world and much of the nunnery in your case," 
persisted the baronet. But Irene stood her ground, thankful for 
the relief which a request from one of the visitors that she 
would sing ** Una cara voce" gave her. 

" Old fellow," said Sir Philip to his brother, after the last 
guest had departed that night, " I'm terribly in love with your 
Ruffina." 

" I'm sorry for it," answered the Rector seriously, his black 
eyes glistening as though the idea was by no means an agree- 
able one to his own mind. 
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" Her life down here is such a cross between the nun and the 
worldly lady ; the next time I come I mean to ask her to let me 
rule and regfulate her fortune." 

" How do you know that you will have the chance next time?" 
and George looked fairly troubled by such a downright an- 
nouncement of the intentions of the head of the family^ 

'^ I don't know, I take chances. I leave a fair field and an 
unspoiled market for — ^well for you for example — or anybody ; 
but if she's free the next time, old fellow, I lay my heart at her 
feet, and no mistake." 

The boisterous Philip was in earnest He slapped his bro- 
ther on the back as he wished him good night, and said again 
emphatically, "-^«//«^ wrj/^i/^^." , 

George went quietly round the house, as was his bachelor 
wont, to see that bolts and bars were safe, and ever and anon he 
caught himself humming, — 

"The floweret was mine own, mine own. 
Why cast away what I could win ?** 

After that George went softly up to his sister Rachel's room. 
His younger and favourite sister, — a fair frail creature, almost 
too delicate to bear the breath of summer's softest breezes, but 
ever glad to spend a fortnight with George while her husband 
made his annual summer excursion to the Moors. This Wynd- 
ford was a creature of habit, most methodical and regular in all 
he did notwithstanding his ftery temperament One of his home 
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customs from very nursery days had been to give Rachel a 
parting kiss in her own room, — ^he did it still when she was his 
guest, still had out with her the events of the day past, the plans 
and schemes for the morrow. Until to-night he believed that he 
loved Rachel better than anything on earth, and it is quite pos- 
sible that he thought rightly. Now, Philip's half-jesting, half- 
earnest speech set him to analyse his own feelings on the mat- 
ter. Between him and his fair sister came the vision of a fairer 
woman, so mingled with his daily life that the sunshine might 
as naturally depart from Miryland as she. There was no des- 
canting on the party, no laugh, as usual, over some trifling do- 
mestic failure or success, — George only kissed Rachel hurriedly, 
hoped the evening had not been too much for her, thanked her 
for playing the hostess, kissed her again, and left her. 

Rachel had chimed in with Philip and her elder sister in an 
unmerciful badinage respecting Miss de Broke, aiid for the 
present even Rachel was not to be trusted. 

The days went by ; excursions to Welsh hills and lakes, to 
the lions of the nearer neighbourhood, filled up the visit of the 
Rectory guests, but Irene declined to make one of their party. 
For Philip had puzzled her too much that night to make her 
anxious to revive her perplexity. Twice she spent the after- 
noon with Rachel, when she was not well enough to join the ex- 
pedition, but neither of them improved the occasion, nor cared 
very much if they met no more. 

Philip brought his sister's leaving card and bis o^x^.^35^ft.^ia^^ 
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before they departed, but Miss de Broke was '^ at the schools or 
somewhere/' Llewellyn said ambiguously, and Sir Philip was 
obliged to be content He was disappointed, he wanted another 
talk with her, he wanted to see her in her own house, to take 
some mental notes of one who had made an impression beyond 
that of the passing moment upon his heart 

" Ah," he murmured to himself, " playing the nun again ; per- 
haps exhausting that voice of hers upon George's wretched 
schoolchildren." 

Half curious, he crossed the hill on the other slope of which 
stood the schools. George and Miss de Broke were there sure 
enough, watching the noisy play of the afternoon turn out,— the 
ten minutes' roar and racket and unsystematised romp that gives 
zest to the last two hours' work. The general doffing of cs^ 
and dropping of curtseys awakened George to the fact that his 
brother was approaching. 

" Hurrah, Philip !" he exclaimed heartily, " Boys, you boys, 
attention ! Sir Philip has come to ask for this afternoon to be a 
half-holiday. What shall we give him for that ?" 

They all stood still, with very open mouths, and very staring 
eyes. 

"We'll sing him one of our best part-songs, eh? and ask 
Miss de Broke to lead, as she is here." 

So Sir Philip was caught, — whereas the schools, a holiday, 
last of all an exhibition of rough and screaming voices, had been 
as {a,r from his thoughts when he called at Miss de Broke's as 
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from the boys themselves. He was fairly in for it. Philip, who 
suffered acutely, and George knew it, from the grinding of an* 
ill-timed street organ merely en passant — ^behold the fastidious 
Philip victimised without mercy ! The schoolmaster was called 
out to take the tenor, George himself was bass, the lads and 
lasses, emulous of showing their gratitude to the baronet, went 
beyond themselves, and did themselves and their instructor 
credit 

Sir Philip blandly requested to have the song repeated. 
Meanwhile the Rector went in to give directions about the im- 
promptu holiday, and when the second edition was concluded 
took Philip's arm to walk away with him. Philip looked blank. 

" Mayn't I speak to her when she is on duty .?" 

" Of course you may," laughed George, and he dutifully led 
his brother into the girls' school, gravely told the schoolmistress 
that Sir Philip was much gratified with the singing, and he had 
come to pay his respects to her. Miss de Broke had gone away 
at the end of the first song. George knew that well enough ; if 
he had a mind to cure his brother once for all of unexpected 
visits to his schools, he succeeded. Sir Philip had to shake 
hands with the good woman, who innocently took the honour of 
his visit in good faith, had to praise her and her scholars 
generally, and was led off arm-in-arm again by the Rector. 

" Your Ruffina was not there ; what has she done with her- 
self?' 

" I don't know. I should think she remembered how vtjnxsn&x.- 

K 
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ciful you were the other night, and did not care to be caught *in 
the shop.' However," and George looked maliciously trium- 
phant, "we improved our opportunity, and you have made 
forty-five hearts suddenly happy." 

" Be it so, and add that I have disgusted the forty-sixth, and 
made a large fool of the forty-seventh." 

" All right, all right," smoothed George, " this day week in 
the Trossachs it will matter very little to you what you did 
to-day." 

Sir Philip yielded. He was but two years George's senior, . 
but George had always been the master hand. He had a knack 
of compelling people to his will, of making them see with his 
eyes, and tone their opinions by his views. Thank GOD he 
generally looked at things through the eye of common sense, 
and based his opinions on the highest principle ; but after all 
there was a little love of domination, and a little exercise of it 
too, that the people of Miryland were quicker to succumb to 
than to discover^ and that made Philip at the end of each 
visit somewhat thankful that their two ways in life were widely 
distant, and that consequently he could at all other times have 
a will of his own, and exercise it. But the brothers quite un- 
derstood each other. 

Of one fact Sir Philip was morally certain, — that if Geoi:ge 
thought the admiration for Miss de Broke inexpedient, she 
must cease to be his parishioner before Philip could do aught 
towBxdiS carrying out bis pto'^ecX. 
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On the morrow the Rectory guests departed. The broad 
August sunshine lay out fair on hill and coombe, unbroken and 
unclouded ; and the sunshine of gladheartedness was quite as 
little influenced by their departure. Irene's life was bright and 
busy whoever went and came. Womanly society she some- 
times thought would be a boon, but remembering Rachel and 
George's elder sister, she ceased to long for what at present, at 
any rate, was withheld. 

" When there is a lady at the Rectory,'* thought Irene, " I 
shall love her, or I shall leave," and she wove pretty pictures of 
that Rectory, such as it had been for a short while to her, filled 
in with a sweeter light and tenderer beauty than it had known 
for more than half a century. 

August was half over. The golden light of autumn was deep- 
ening on the landscape, and the baronet in the Trossachs wrote 
a most pressing invitation to George to get a Sunday away and 
come and take a " parson's week" up there. 

He called on Irene one evening when he had driven in from 
the second post, and brought Sir Philip's letter. He had lately 
got a habit of talking to her about his own concerns as well as 
those of the parish. He sat in the large old-fashioned parlour, 
not primitive and plain as in good Mrs. Phillis's time, but some- 
thing more than pretty, with its pictures, and birds, her uncle's 
and her father's portraits, the little organ, and the elegant knick- 
knacks that modern days and luxuriant tastes have at length 
wrought into necessaries. 
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George Wyndford's knock was characteristic— it carried in its 
loud impatient sound 'an impression of eagerness and decision. 
There are sagacious people who judge of character by a foot- 
step, but a man's knock tells its tale quite as forcibly. Irene 
knew thit knock as well as Llewellyn did, and Llewellyn knew 
it well enough to prevent her ever keeping her former master 
waiting many seconds before she admitted him. 

This time however, Irene was at her usual Saturday occupa- 
tion, practising to-morrow's services on the organ, and the Rec- 
tor was in the room and at her side before she was aware of his 
coming. 

"Is that what you mean to give us to-morrow ?" he inquired 
as the last note of the chord died away and broke off the recital 
or rehearsal of one of Spohr's choruses. 

Irene shook hands, pushed in the key-board, and blew out the 
tapers that the dark end of the room had needed. Across the 
other end the sun's setting rays were falling brightly, and the 
priest pulled forward her favourite chair into the dazzling glory, 
and seated himself on the other side of the open window. 
Some new scheme, she thought, some pet theory of mine is 
going to be argued off the roll, till soon I shall have neither will 
nor mind of my own, like the rest of the folks here. But 
George Wyndford had only come to read his brother's letter to 
her. and see how she appeared to accept the idea of his absence. 
He had been a year and a half at Miryland and had never 
taken one Sunday away, lieiiftv conservative as she was, 
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thought the invitation ought not to be despised, and that Miry- 
land could do well with a deputy for once. 

" Of course if any one were very ill, or anything of that sort, I 
should not hesitate to decline, — ^but I shall christen Susan Mor- 
timer's baby to-morrow, and Andrew Helps and Charlotte 
Stacy's banns are out ; I believe their wedding is fixed for 
Tuesday, I must go and see about that, by the by. A wedding 
and a christening fill up a half year's chronicle here, — I could 
hardly choose a better time for going." 

Irene quite concurred, and wondered in her own mind what 
difference her differing froni his opinion could possibly have 
made that he should have been at the trouble of coming to con- 
sult her, when hi| mind was already made up. 

" Who shall you get to take your duty ?" she asked. 

" I thought one of the curates from the Minster could manage 
that, the Vicar told me yesterday he was not going away till the 
sixth, the Monday after my return if all is well, please God." 

Irene did not enter quite so energetically into his plans as he 
half hoped she would have done. A mischievous fancy had 
seized upon Irene ; she had a mind to try her power of argu- 
ment against his going, and see what it would be worth. He 
had manifestly come to ask her opinion, — what fun to give it, 
and give it in opposition. But something in the tone and man- 
ner of his last words stopped her, — " the Monday after my re- 
turn, if all is well." She lost the wish to make the trial, and sat 
silent, with the sunshine slanting over her hair^ t^\\\iTL<i\x\<ig, ^2cs& 
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Rector of Philip's admiration of its colour one other night not 
long ago. 

" I think Charlotte Stacy's wedding was fixed for Tuesday 
week," Irene said at last. 

" Was it ? Well, then it must be on Monday week, — a day 
can't make much difference." He stood up. " I must go at once 
and see about that. Yes, I think it was Tuesday week. I am 
afraid," he added, " I shall have to ask you to be Court of Ap- 
peal during my absence, and ta keep me posted in village 
events. Mrs. Carter might, but housekeepers, not Llewellyns, 
are very stupid, — it is as much as she will do to redirect my 
letters." 

How he did apologise for asking her to write to him. 

" I will keep a daily register, and send it whenever it is full 
or important." 

"Thanks, thanks,— I think I ought to go. I think Philip 
really wishes it." 

He shook hands with his usual heartiness, his bright black 
eyes smiled. Sometimes his manner was full of courtliness, 
sometimes of frankness, — to-night it was both ; but neither con- 
jured Irene into a hearty interest about his journey. He went 
away reflecting that her life was too lonely, her parish duties 
too usurping. Comparing her young lady life with that of his 
sisters, Helen and Rachel, he was reasonably shocked at the 
contrast. He meant to ask Philip to come back with him to 
shoot the Glebe and the Q\i,eetil\ope covers, and Philip might 
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put his promise into practice, and persuade Miss de Broke into 
a different sphere of usefulness. 

Irene lit her candles again, and went on with her chorus, and 
tried not to wish that the Rector would only hold counsel with 
her on matters of mutual interest. 



" Servant, miss — Monday's a'most the awkwardest day for a 
wedding I ever know'd. My hands are all flour, and the place 
ain't fit for you, please take a chclir though, howsomever." 

Poor Mrs. Stacy did look moithered on that Saturday morning 
before Charlotte's wedding. 

" The young parson isn't the old one, is he, miss ? Not got 
the thought like," and she went on with her preparations for the 
wedding-cake, talking and working with equal industry, to 
Irene's infinite amusement. 

" You see, it would be Charlotte's birthday on Tuesday, for 
one thing, and she'd be at age ; and she cried a bit at first, but 
I hope it will all go blithe now." 

"It is to be a musical wedding, I suppose you tnow that, 
Mrs. Stacy, because Andrew is in the choir ; and there is to be 
Holy Communion afterwards, because they are both Communi- 
cants, and steady, good children of the Church. I used to hear 
my dear uncle give Andrew a very high character." 

" I don't doubt but what everything will be beautiful, and all 
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that, miss, only what with Tuesday being S. Bartlemy's Day 
and her birthday, it seemed a bit hard, a bit different to the old 
times when the Canon used to study us, and think a fine deal of 
suiting his time to ours on such occasions as this may be." 

" Perhaps my uncle thought too much about it, and let you 
have your own wishes a little too much also." 

*• That's more than this one does, then, miss," said the woman 
confidentially ; " he's a fine hand at making us believe we haves 
our own will, when all the while it's his'n." 

True, too true to be contradicted, judged Irene. 

But, instead of silently judging, she took the opportunity of 
saying how wise and earnest Mr. Wyndford was, and how, if he 
did lay down the law, it was always for their good in the end, 
and that Mrs. Stacy ought to think so. 

" May be, miss ; but if he only had to provide that nothing 
shouldn't spoil, and the weather so hot, with Sunday between, 
it's my belief he'd let his own journey stand over two days in- 
stead of one, for what he chiefly hammered into my head was 
that one day could not make no difference muM^ 

Irene delivered her little present for the bride at this juncture, 
and so saved herself the inconsistency of hearing what was true, 
and having to try to prove it not so. For it was a beautiful gift, 
the mother said, and it made her, cry desperately, and wring 
Irene's hand with her floury one, and wish her the handsomest 
and best husband that could be manufactured, so that Irene 
blushed and laughed aUetnaleVy mYiat V^-aN^-taking. 
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The get-up of Charlotte Stacy's wedding was by no means 
a failure. The breakfast was given by the Rector in a tent 
in the school playground. The choir and the bridal party 
were the only guests. It was the first wedding of the kind, 
and required to be a marked one, and like everything George 
Wyndford superintended it was altogether a success. When 
the young man — who was under-keeper at Queenhope — drove 
his bride away about six o'clock in the afternoon, no one could 
recall a single contretemps^ and then the Rector made a short 
speech, and bade his choir farewell, and begged them to do in 
his absence, as they were doing with him at hand. 

" It is but one Sunday, please God, that I shall be away, 
but there will be many eyes upon you, some watching that 
they may give a good accoimt, and some trying to detect 
eviL" 

He shook hands with them all, hoped the day had been a 

happy one, and then went into church for Evensong. One 

never particularly enjoys the last of anything, be it what it may. 

« 
It was the first vespers of the Festival, and the occasion of a 

short sermon. Just a few words on the character of the 
Saint : and one of George Wyndford's strong points was his 
power of saying a very little and teaching a great deal. 
Ten minutes told the story and impressed the lesson : the 
lesson of purity and humility, of single-heartedness and in- 
tegrity that does and thinks as always in the presence of 
God. The congregation was a Ultle lai^'^t XJaass. -visviaS. ^^ 
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account of the wedding, and on account of its being the last 
evensong for a fortnight. 

" A'most as bad as if it was the last Sunday for a twelve- 
month," remarked old David Powis afterwards. And they sang 
the last hymn, received benediction and departed. 

** It was a bit solemn like to lose the parson," one said to 
another — for in his brief career there, he had insinuated himself 
into the hearts of all the young and most of the old, and his 
daily life was in harmony with his daily teaching. Only he 
loved the right way and was so persistent that he drove and 
dragged wherever an easy concurrence was refused. 

Later, that same eve, Irene was writing to some Indian friend 
once a schoolfellow and companion. She heard the Rector's 
footsteps as he passed round to the other side of her garden. 
He was coming to say good-bye to Llewellyn. Irene was 
rather given to eschew good-byes in a general way; she 
thought she had received full and final instructions for the 
parochial economy during the Rector's absence, therefore she 
put on her hat and sauntered away towards the schools, just 
to see if the tent would be taken down, and the general gala 
arrangements done away with that night. Then she went 
further, until her few minutes' walk extended to the whole 
circuit of the Coombe ; and yet, behold the Rector had not 
left, for Llewellyn said he was waiting to see her in her parlour 
when she did get home. Irene was caught in a trap. She had 
willed to escape this farewell, but George Wyndford had out- 
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witted her : and had it been ten o'clock he would have waited 
for her if his mind was made up to see her. Somewhat irritated 
and somewhat haughty, Irene entered. 

" I am so glad you are come at last," he began, " I have so 
many things to do, and it is getting quite late." 

" Yes," remarked Irene, " but I thought you had said all you 
wished to say." 

" Except good-bye." 

" Ah ! but I hate good-bye, and I meant to escape say- 
ing it." 

Thereupon George Wyndford laughed, for he had outdone 
her. He drew a chair forward ; and as he was her guest she 
could not keep him standing, but Irene was — to use the mildest 
term — " put out." 

"And so you dislike good-bye. Miss de Broke ?" 

" I said so." And she began indifferently to put some loose 
paints into their box, and make a clearance generally as far as 
her right arm could reach over her table. 

" Why do you hate saying good-bye ?" and this time the tone 
was so gentle, so unusual, that it behoved her to forget her 
housewifery for the nonce, and attend to the querist only. 

He continued, " I left the hard word to say last of all to you. 
May I say something else before that?" 

Her answer was to listen to the chime upon her chimney-piece, 
and murmur, " A quarter to ten," when it ceased. But George 
Wyndford was in no mood to be foiled. 
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'' I want to tell you something : even to ask you a question : 
please God all is well Til come for the answer the day I get 
home." 

" Can I not send it when I send the parish journal ?** 

" No," and he smiled very pleasantly. " Don't do that Td 
rather wait. Whatever is good will keep, whatever is ill had " 
better keep than spoil my little holiday." 

O hard of understanding ! Irene need only have looked in 
his face and saved him the words that grew more and more 
awkward in their delay. For the bright light left his eyes, and 
his lip quivered as he said, " My brother Philip is coming back 
with me ; when he comes he will ask you to be Lady Wyndford." 

" Brothers are very confidential," interrupted Irene ; and he, 
watching every change upon her face, saw no indications of 
glad surprise. 

" That is my say, now let me make my plea. May I keep 
the sunshine for my home at Miryland, and let Philip with the 
world before him seek his elsewhere ? Don't answer me now, 
don't break the pleasant charm that I have woven for my 
holiday. I cannot let you go. Only since Philip spoke have I 
found out that things cannot go on as they are, that he or 
others will come and win away what I have the first right to 
win and keep. With God's blessing my wife shall be a very 
happy one. Irene, will you be my Irene and prove me ?" 

Her fingers ached long after the wringing grasp had unclosed 
and he had gone, and his '^ GoD be with you " better than the 
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good-bye that means it, hung echoing on her ears until she 
slept. 

Irene pondered over and over the unexpected offer thus 
made. She ought to have been savage with herself for the 
rebuffs of her good-bye ; and so she would have been had her 
nature been that of doing things hand over head zftid then 
repenting. A strange fortnight that was to the maiden — a 
fortnight that taught her that the sunshine of a human love like 
George Wyndford's was not to be played with : in her daily 
miss of him her heart learned best its true feeling for him, and 
she counted with a half reluctant joy the days and hours till 
his return. Her parish correspondence was exactly what it 
would have been without the episode of their good-bye. She 
had to write but one direct letter, and she ended it with, 
" Pardon me if I was discourteous the night before you left.*' 
And he wrote back his business letter and ended it with, " You 
never are discourteous." 

The Saturday came at last : every one in the Parish was as 
expectant as herself, in degree though not in kind. At noon 
the carriage was to be despatched to Havering, the nearest 
point where the train from the north could be met. At noon, 
and it would be nearly midnight ere the Rector and Sir Philip 
could reach Miry land, allowing for delays of all kinds. 

Midnight passed ; no carriage — but a horseman galloped 
up the hill and to the Rectory. In another five minutes the 
respective housekeepers were whispering together at Miss de 
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Broke's gate, and the woman supposed to possess the greatest 
presence of mind came calmly into that old parlour and moaned 
out in a hoarse whisper, " You munna sit up any longer, miss, 
there's been an accident, and they wunna come to-night." 

" What did the messenger say ?" Irene inquired. 

" Sir Philip is killed ! they don't know about my master yet ; 
God save him !" And Mrs. Carter's burst of tears required 
all Irene's power to quell them. 

" Can't I see the man who brought this news ?" she asked. 

"Why, sure," burst in Llewellyn, "it's Thomas himself." 
And Thomas, pale with fear and heat and hard riding, stood in 
the doorway. 

" It was only a telegram, miss, sent to me at Havering. One 
train runned into the other, and there's been a sight of mischief; 
but I can't mind how any but the master himself could have 
sent that telegram. Who else would have knowed Thomas 
Taylor was at that station waiting for him ?" 

It gave a ray of hope, and Irene suggested that Mrs. Carter 
should go as soon as possible to the place where this had hap- 
pened. It was several stations up northward, and the nearest 
was nineteen miles from Miryland. A farmer had to be roused, 
a spring cart borrowed, and Thomas drove poor Mrs. Carter on 
her uncertain errand. 

Then Sunday dawned. The deputy of the previous Sunday 

had to be hastily recalled. The poor simple hearts gathered 

earnestly : prayer for the tecloi oi xiife ^^.tvsli in extreme peril 
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went up from every soul as the priest desired it, and the sus- 
pense and doubt and dread of that long we^ry day could hardly 
have been borne elsewhere than in GOD*S house, otherwise than 
fortified with the Strength that never faileth. Eleven weeks 
went by. A friend of George Wyndford's came and took the 
cure. One or two of the farmers and the schoolmaster went at 
the end of that period to see their rector. Lying at a lone/arm- 
house, the nearest to the place of the accident, and suffering 
from concussion, the chances of his return even by Christmas 
were small at present. He had his sisters with him alternately, 
and Carter and Thomas always, and the best medical advice ; 
but he mended slowly, very slowly. Over the immediate past 
there was a blank. The witnessing Philip's death was a shock 
that months would scarcely recover. The first time a strange 
doctor inadvertently called him " Sir George" he fainted away. 
Then there was the struggling return of memory, the sudden 
recall of some lost note in the shattered chord, the failure and 
relapse. Doubts were whispered at Miryland of his ever being 
able to return. To return, however, was his one prayer, and his 
will strengthened him towards accomplishing this. It was only 
the day before Christmas Eve that his journey was undertaken. 
He came with his doctor and his two good servants, Thomas and 
Mrs. Carter. His sister Rachel never went out of doors in 
winter ; his sister Helen had a wee baby to keep her at home. 
The blessed Christmas-tide was a glad one to the good folks of 
Miryland, and hearty was the thanksgiving for his t^ccw^vi ^^ 
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the Feast of the Nativity. But the stages to health and strength 
after such a pull down are very slow and vacillating. Quiet was 
the watchword. Not merely freedom from ordinary cares, but 
to induce a sort of mental sleep seemed the great effort of the 
doctors. No visitors — and yet, one after another, his villagers 
stole in to shake hands and stay five minutes, without the 
slightest apparent harm resulting, and Llewellyn's evenings 
were more frequently spent at the rectory than at home. And 
Irene's 1 

There was the strange phase in George Wyndford's illness, 
and that alone gives this story a claim to be heard. He never 
asked her for the answer to his question ! Five months after S. 
Bartholomew's Eve he met and spoke to Irene by chance. 
Kindly, pleasantly, with the shadow of a reproach that she 
should be the last person in his parish to greet him, but with no 
recurrence to their parting, no sign in tone or manner that such 
a parting had ever been. At first Irene construed hardly. He 
was Sir George Wyndford now, and had the world before him 
to choose a greater or a fairer woman than herself. But when 
gradually they worked back to their old relative positions in the 
parish she acknowledged to herself that there was a blank over 
all the immediate past Helplessly as a child he would turn and 
appeal to her to confirm or refute some assertion as to parish 
or other matters of a few months since, while his memory was 
as keen and vigorous as ever over a bygone time. 

The docioxs ordered him abroad in the spring, and for 
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another year Miryland had to endure with a deputy. The effect 
as far as our story is concerned was useless. The sunshine, 
that a few words had poured upon Irene's future for a few 
weeks, was clouded and hidden away for ever. 

No one in the parish ever knew. No one, unless it were the 
sharp-witted Llewellyn, ever even surmised how it might have 
been. George Wyndford is quite himself now. Bright, earnest, 
energetic as ever ; with perhaps a still stronger current of self- 
will than before. 

He talks to Irene about Philip incidentally now and then, and 
the old passages of friendship are as ever interchanged between 
them, but the sunshiny episode in Irene's life is buried, perhaps 
in Philip's grave. It took more than a year or two to let the 
hope die out of her woman's heart. 

The love that he had kindled never died — ^but she parted with 
her hope as time went on, and her cheek ceased to kindle in his 
passing presence, or her heart to thrill with joy at some unex- 
pected word of praise or thanks, and she worked on in the sun- 
shine of her villagers' gratitude and affection, and in the 
unfailing sunshine of God's love upon her lonely way. 

A little while, and that brighter Sunshine of Hereafter shall 
make clear both the trial and the denial. 

Often, indeed, in this world we are allowed to see why the 
shadow has overtaken us, and why the sunshine that made earth 
too much a Paradise has been withdrawn. 

It has not been so with Irene. The legend teUs xssi^ ^^ -^ 

L 
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lifted veil, of a sudden understanding, of all ending ^ meny as a 
marriage belL" 

She sits patiently, and sings away her muimurings in the 
fading twilight, or by the flickering fire, when her day's work is 
done. 

" Be still, sad heart, and cease repining ; 
Bdiind the donds is the son still shining ; 
Thy late is the common lot of all — 
Into each life some rain must fidl. 
Some days most be dark and dreaiy." 



Miss Mildred's Pic-nic. 
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OR, THE LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 



"Oh, tell me when, oh, tell me where, 
(But pray we first the skies be fair,) 
Oh, tell me where, oh, tell me when, 
And lastly, tell me how, for then 
We may get there and back again." 

" T 1 TE shall be eighteen in all. As for those two outsiders — 
well — dear me, if you mean to break the camel's back, 
those two will just do it, and give you a correct score." 

There were sixteen singers, namely, the schoolmaster, the 
miller, the blacksmith, and his apprentice, the Rector's " man," 
an under gardener from the Great House, eight treble boys, and 
the schoolmistress and Miss Mildred's maid, — these two latter 
sang contralto in the transept, — as well as two others, of whom 
more anon, then the Rector and Miss Mildred, who was his 
sister, made eighteen. But those two outsiders ? One or two 
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pairs of eyes strayed through the open door of the school where 
they had been practising that evening, expecting literally to see 
perhaps a couple of cruel human beings mounted on a camel, 
and by some inhuman process snapping the strong back-bone, 
hump and all. 

Nothing so unusual was to be seen however, and the conver- 
sation within was more worth Ustening to. 

The parish of Cave-Leighton was small, and out of the way, 
off the high road to anywhere, and five good miles from the 
nearest town. Some of the little lads in the choir had never 
seen a railway, few of them had travelled upon it, and Miss Mil- 
dred Michell's proposed pic-nic had a great charm in the minds 
of all — from white-haired Willy Harvey, the youngest singer, 
whose chin just reached the desk in front of him, up to the 
Rector himself, who had been, as the children thought, nearly 
everywhere, and seen nearly everything. 

The choir had been a surpliced one about six months, and 
Miss Mildred had been living with her brother about the same 
time, and it was her proposal, that before the long bright days 
were gone, before gleaning and hop-picking had begun to en- 
gross all hands, little and big, her brother's choir should have a 
long day's excursion, and that it should be her treat. 

To-night they had decided on the day, — the where and the 
how seemed more difficult questions. 

There was a famous mountain, with a ruined abbey at the top, 
from which you could see four cathedrals, and the sea besides. 
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But that was only an eighteen miles drive, and would throw out 
the novelty of the train to so many. There was a fine range of 
hills about two hours distant by rail, hills covered with heather, 
and apparently made for pic-nics. And there was — ^but the 
Rector almost caught himself groaning at the mention of any- 
thing so very out of the way, — there was the crown and gem of 
the far blue mountains, a soft tapering peak, that the little chil- 
dren could sometimes see from their cottage doors, purple with 
the summer sunset, or pink with the tint of sunrise in the winter 
snow. 

" Somewhere," the Rector said, " if they could only be sure of 
finding it, in the heart of that great mountain there was a beau- 
tiful lake, and in the lake ^^ but no, he must not tell that story 

now. If Miss Mildred pleased to set out on such a wild-goose 
chase as that, all he could say was, that he should be obliged 
to go too, and take care of her and her excursionists. A de- 
claration which drew forth a loud cheer from his listeners. 

This will let out the secret, that although Cave-Leighton is in 
a county in which there are no mountains, it is very close to a 
neighbourhood in which they are plentiful, and very beautiful 
too. 

The appointed day was as bright as bdght could be. At 
eight by the rectory clock. Farmer Norton's large van started 
with fourteen happy souls, followed in about ten minutes by 
the Rector's carriage containing himself, his sister, his sister's 
maid, and the schoolmistress. 
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"That's eighteen," said the schoohnaster, as the carriage 
overtook and passed the van. 

"Ay, and eighteen only," answered' the miller; "I can't 
score a score out of this lot anyhow." 

Some one suggested that perhaps the Curate, who had left six 
months ago, would join them somewhere ; and some one else 
whispered, " Mr. Roger — ^" 

The speaker was one of Farmer Norton's two sons, boys with 
the sweetest voices, and the pleasantest manners anywhere near. 

"Mr. Roger! Roger Leigh? no such luck for us as that," 
answered the miller. 

In time they began to get near Great-Leighton, the town 
where their station was. A few pedestrians were scattered on 
the high footpath, going and coming. Suddenly, hats were 
doffed, smiles and even blushes of pleasure lit up all the faces in 
the van. A gentleman and lady, followed by a maid and a man- 
servant carrying cloaks, &c., were walking briskly towards the 
town. 

"Mr. Roger! it is Mr. Roger!" burst from all lips, "and 
Lady Alice, too ; fancy them walking like that, and us riding ! 
and Mrs. Gillespie, I wonder is she coming along ?" 

Their doubts were all set at rest when they reached the sta- 
tion, for Mr. Roger knew the short cut, and had arrived before 
them. 

Mr. Roger Leigh was one of the few who have the good 
fortune to be universal favourites in the world. He had been in 
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the choir of Cave-Leighton for a couple of years while he was 
Mr. Michell's pupil, for three years he had been at Oxford, and 
only paid occasional visits, and this year, some fine day this 
very summer, the Rector knew all about it, he was going to be 
married in Cave-Leighton Church to Lady Alice, the EarFs 
daughter, who lived at the great house called the Leigh. 

Such a holiday was coming then as would have frightened 
this little pic-nic quite out of their thoughts, so it was best kept 
a profound secret. But great indeed was the joy to find that Mr. 
Roger was really one of the party, and Lady Alice, and her 
maid Gillespie were the other two contralto singers. Thus the 
score was spoilt on the far side instead of showing a deficit. 

Mr. Roger and the Rector went third class with the men and 
boys, pointed out all objects of interest, and they were not a few, 
by the way, helped them sing their old glees and catches, told 
them tales, and kept them in perpetual merriment, to say 
nothing of jumping out as regularly as the guard himself at 
every station just to inquire how the ladies were faring. 

Ah ! and when the mountain side was at length reached, and 
a fair smooth sheet of water lay out in the sunshine, you might 
have searched Cave-Leighton or any other given parish through 
and through, and not found such another score of delighted 
souls. Lady Alice and Miss Mildred seemed each to have 
picked up a heart full of pleasure, and the three young women 
were a very gladsome trio indeed. 

Boats — for they required a couple for themselves and their 
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provisions — boats were soon unmoored and filled. The Rector, 
Mr. Roger, and the ladies had to do the chief pulling, since 
none of the party had ever been afloat before, and there was 
fishing tackle provided, and good sport expected. What a 
happy day it was ! How little Willy sat demure and silent, with 
his rod in his hand, a whole five minutes, and finally was nearly 
pulled overboard by a great jack that had risen to his bait ! 
Willy and two other little boys were in the small boat with Lady 
Alice and Mr. Roger, and they pulled off merrily ahead of the 
larger boat, and went no one knew where. Round the two 
isl<tnds, along the upper bank, and finally, by way of further 
diversion, or to put an end to it for the present, they stuck fast 
in a bed of weeds. 

" Boys," said Mr. Roger, apparently tired of making any more 
efforts, " boys, we have all the eatables and the other boat has 
all the drinkables ; of the two we are best off, and as my arms 
ache, and Lady Alice can do no more, and the boat won't 
answer to Alfred Norton's rudder, I propose that we all go to 
sleep." 

Mr. Roger might as well have proposed that they should all 
go to the bottom, he had no seconder. 

" Alice," said Mr. Roger, after a few moments' pause, " I pro- 
pose that we put these three boys overboard, to mow down the 
weeds with their pocket-knives." 

This resolution fell through like the first. 

" Boys," said Lady Alice, in Mr. Roger's own tone, " I pro- 
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pose that Mr. Roger tell us the story of how this great lake 
became a lake.^ 

A bright, hopeful look came over the little lads' faces ; Mr. 
Roger pulled a very long one, and talked much about being 
victimised, but at length he began, of course with the usual, 
"Well, once upon a time," when bump came the great boat 
against the bows, and, hauling alongside, the yarn was ordered 
to begin again. 

" Once upon a time then, somewhere between the days of 
Alfred the Great and William the Conqueror, all this sheet of 
water was a beautiful valley, with a fair castle, and a fair church 
of stone, and a smithy and a falconer's lodge, and all that went 
to make a village in those days. Now the castle was held by a 
lady ; a proud, cruel-hearted woman, very rich and powerful, 
but not GOD-fearing at all. She was overbearing to her people, 
inhospitable to strangers, and a hard neighbour to her equals. 

" But her domain was a little Paradise. The pasturing was 
rich, the kine and sheep were of the goodliest, and many a 
passing noble looked with envy upon the domain of the 
Countess Gwynneth. 

"Countess Gwynneth had a husband, a gentle Christian 
knight, who loved everything that she despised, and prayed 
day by day that her heart might be turned and softened, but in 
vain. 

" He died, leaving an only child a few weeks old, whom the 
Countess, as the custom then was, sent to the smithy to be 
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nursed by Marjory, the armourer's wife. Daily the priest used 
to come from his cell, and bless the little heir, and say a prayer 
for his mother's repentance. 

" She went on growing richer, everything appeared to prosper 
with her, while she set the laws of God and man equally at 
defiance. 

" One night there came a solitary horseman to the castle, and 
demanded shelter and hospitality. Now Countess Gwynneth 
had so frightened every one away by the terror of her deeds, 
that she was curious to see the man who could be bold enough 
to come unasked into her castle. He was accoutred as a knight^ 
and wore his visor closed. A stranger to every one in the 
castle, he was marshalled to the upper end of the great hall 
where sat Countess Gwynneth haughty and angry. 

" The knight took off his helmet, and bowed solemnly before 
the lady ; but she — she cringed and shuddered before him, and 
turned away to hide her face in the cushions of her seat. It was 
the spectre of her dead husband, come to warn Gwynneth of a 
judgment about to overtake her ; of a judgment that she would 
have to witness, destroying all her fair lands and possessions, 
and bringing her, last of all, to an awful and unpitied end. 

" * Gwynneth ! Gwynneth P said the pleading visitant, * think, 
Gwynneth, your sins disturb the saints in Paradise.' 

" But Gwynneth turned her eyes from the vision, and shut her 
hardened ears to his prayer. Then once more, his helmet on, 
his visor closed in death-like silence, he passed out from the 
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hall, mounted his steed and rode from the castle. He rode first 
to the armourer's, and dropped a jewel from his glove on the 
breast of the baby earl sleeping in his cradle, and the baby woke 
no more. He rode next to the church porch, and summoned 
the father from his little chamber above the doorway, and took 
him from the valley, up the steep mountain side yonder, out of 
the coming evil. So there was no priest left to comfort or to 
shrive. And the next morning the work of retribution was ac- 
complished. It had been a hot dry summer ; drought had been 
felt everywhere, but in no place so little as in Countess 
Gwynneth's fertile valley. The shepherds on the hills looked 
down through the mists below them, and saw the whole valley 
under water. 

" Herds were bellowing, men and women rushing to the church 
tower, household goods floating at random, children shrieking. 
And the Countess ? She went to the battlements, and gazed 
upon the hurrying ruin. The waters rose many feet an hour. 
The dead and dying of beasts and human beings were mingled 
in one horrid mass. 

" All this Countess Gwynneth had to witness without hope of 
rescue. The last tip of the vane on the Church tower disap- 
peared, for the church stood a little lower in the valley, and 
then the quiet enemy surged above the battlements on which 
stood Gwynneth. Every one had fled out to save themselves, 
and had found death instead of safety. But that wicked woman 
bold to the last, stood and watched her fair heritage devoured 
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)nly by another element — ^like those * cities of the plain' that 
were destroyed because of the wickedness of their inhabitants. 

" Ought not the words of her last night's visitant to have rung 
on her ears ? Ought she not to have lifted one pitiful, prayerful 
cry for mercy? No. GOD gives us time. He gave her time. 
* To-day, if ye will, harden not your hearts.' She had let each 
to-day pass over, hardening her heart and despising counsel. 

" Slowly and awfully death crept upon her. Inch by inch she 
could have measured the rise of waters round her. Human 
help all gone. Almighty help cast aside. 

'* Men, who stood upon the mountain side watching the mighty 
inundation, heard one shriek of anguish at the last moment ; 
a shriek that each wild echo in the hills took up and prolonged 
with a louder note ; a shriek that haunted their ears at times 
until their death day. 

"Please God it was a cry for Mercy sent up ere Heaven's Gate 
was shut for ever to Countess Gwynneth." 

"There," said the rector, after a pause, "it is rather a 
melancholy sort of legend to be connected with such a beautiful 
spot as this, but I am sure we ought all to thank Mr. Roger 
for telling it so kindly to us." 

" And please, sir," said Alfred Norton, " we ought to thank 
Lady Alice as well for asking him to." 

" To be sure, my boy. A vote pf thanks to Lady Alice. 

*' Now then, Roger, pipe all hands, will you ? and 'bout ship, 
for we are all getting ravenous." 
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It was wonderful how quickly that boat freed itself from the 
weeds, and shot ahead again, and hauled up by a green bank 
with everything landed high and dry and ready for dining when 
the rest reached shore. 

And such a spread Miss Mildred gave her guests ! But first 
they chanted grace. Nay ! how they started, one and all ! 
Note for note an echo took it up, and sang it back with all its 
sweetness and with all its faulty harmony as well. At any rate 
it made one part of Mr. Roger's story good ; there was an echo, 
and a very strong one thereabouts. 

And first, the wasps would come and dine upon the sweets ; 
and then a frisky little herd of young cattle made a sudden raid 
upon the white table-cloth, and were bent on investigating such 
unheard of proceedings, notwithstanding the strongest protests 
of voice and gesture. 

If there is no joy so great as that of giving joy to others. 
Miss Mildred's expedition must have set her up in that com- 
modity for a twelvemonth. 

After dinner, but of course such a dinner was a very long 
process, there was a general order given that ev^ry one should 
do as he pleased, and go where he pleased : the only condition 
was that all should be at the place of meeting by the boats at 
six punctually. Mr. Michell took the boys under his guardian- 
ship, the three maidens wandered off together, Mr. Roger with 
the ladies, the rest by twos and threes, some to bathe, some to 
the mountain, followed their own inclinations. 
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Curiously enough, without any preconcerting, all the scattered 
party beg^n to group together about five o'clock near a little 
church above the lake. 

It turned out, that each party in the course of their wandering 
Had learned that evensong was sung at five, and each thought 
such would be as pleasant an end of a bright day as need be. 

It was a beautiful church, and the plain song was just what 
all the Cave-Leighton choir could join in by heart. A pleasing 
novelty it must have been to the good vicar of that parish, to 
see a congregation of twenty-one strangers come in reverently, 
and take part earnestly and heartily in that little church among 
the mountains. 

After that came a delightful row back across the lake. Willie 
and Alfred listened, longing to hear their boat's keel grate upon 
the Church tower or the castle tower, or some of those buried 
buildings beneath the water. Song after song was sung, and at 
some points — they rested long on their oars there — echoed back 
with exquisite precision. 

Then there was the rush over the green meadow to the little 
way-side station, each bearing his share of empty baskets and 
hampers. At last the homeward journey, still enlivened by 
glees and part-songs, that made some of their fellow-passengers 
try to get into a carriage a little bit near this merry party. 

It was a happy day from beginning to end. The story of the 
lake had to be repeated to all the stay-at-home mothers and 
brothers and sisters, many times afterwards. 
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Such is a description of Miss Mildred's first pic-nic with 
the choristers of Cave-Leighton. As it was a complete success, 
and every one behaved unexceptionably, it is very probable that 
she will venture upon another next summer, if all is well. Nay, 
somebody is reported to have heard her planning with her 
brother to make it an annual holiday. 

If Mr. Roger times his visits to the Leigh as he did this year, 
there will be every chance of getting him ag^in to be the moving 
spring of all the fun and enjoyment. 

"And indeed," says Frederic Norton confidentially to his 
mother, " Td sooner be a chorister at Cave-Leighton, than a 
grand gentleman or an apprentice anywhere besides ; and Fll 
be bound Mr. Roger thinks so too, mother." 
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